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Liquor Industry 
Survey Sponsored 
By National Board 


Complete Report for Fire Under- 
writers To Be Issued Within 
Four or Five Months 


EXHAUSTIVE TESTS MADE 
| Committee Appointed Last May; 


J. E. T. McClellan, Newark, Dis- 
cusses Some of the Hazards 








Under the direction of a special com- 


S mittee of the Advisory Engineering ~ 


Council of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters a brochure on all phases 
of the liquor industry from the fire un- 
derwriting standpoint is being prepared 
and will be ready for distribution in 
about four months. This survey of li- 
quor industry hazards, started last 
spring, is to be complete and thorough 
and is being handled by a corps of rat- 
ing and inspection experts. George 
Parker, manager of the Kentucky Actu- 
arial Bureau, is chairman of this import- 
ant special committee and other mem- 
bers include bureau managers and execu- 
tive engineers. Leon A. Watson, man- 
ager of the New Jersey Schedule Rating 
Office, is chairman of a sub-committee 
surveying the apple-jack and gin distil- 
leries in that state. 

Survey To Take Nearly a Year 

This survey of the liquor industry will 
take nearly a year because it has neces- 
sitated elaborate tests which could not 
be made hurriedly. When the report 
is issued the following will be among 
the many subjects covered: distilling of 
whiskey, gin and apple-jack and other 
types of brandy; blending and rectify- 
ing; construction and safeguards. 

J. E. T. McClellan, superintendent of 
the rating and inspection department of 
the New Jersey Schedule Rating Office 
at Newark, discussed liquor industry fire 
hazards when speaking Tuesday evening 
in New York before the January meeting 
of the Fire Insurance Examiners Asso- 
cation at Child’s Golden Hill Restaurant. 
He said that while naturally there are 
many serious fire hazards connected with 
the manufacturing and blending of liquor, 
Providing proper precautions have not 
een taken, tests made since repeal be- 
tame effective have served to remove 
Many uncertainties and fears based upon 
lack of knowledge of actual facts. 

rior to passage of the prohibition 
amendment about 62,000,000 gallons of 
Whiskey were consumed annually in the 

hited States, together with about 5,000,- 

hm of brandy, gin and rum com- 

- In 1933, when the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages was again 
legalized, there was on hand only about 

00,000 gallons of pre-prohibition whis- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Your Medical Examiner 


This physician was for a number of years an 
Examiner for several other companies. A stranger 
Agent came to see him. He had all the insurance he 
needed, he said, and knew all about it. As the inter- 
view progressed, however, the Agent discovered that 
his buying of each of his several policies had been in 
response to the plea of an Agent that his General 
Agent had a quota to make, or that he had, or that he 
was trying to qualify for a Convention, or an honor 
mention, or something of the kind. But he consented 
to a survey of his policies. It revealed a hodgepodge 
of lump sum settlements that bore no relation what- 
ever to the physician’s family circumstances. The 
new Agent made up a plan to cover the acknowledged 
needs, using some of the lump sums for the requisite 
incomes, and adding from his own company a sizable 
income contract. 


The earlier Agents had not attempted to serve,— 
they merely begged gifts. Medical Examiners should 
be among our best patrons, and, as friends as well as 
policyholders, they deserve our most careful attention. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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Equitable Ad Asks 
Public To Tell It 
Of Insurance Needs 


No Frills Or Furbelows Mark 
Daily Paper Space-Buying 
Experiment 


FOLLOW UP OF _ REPLIES 


Company Sends Literature and 
Rates; Coupons Go 
To Agents 


Advertising managers of life insurance 
companies sat up and took notice this 
week when they read a new type of cou- 
pon advertising being done in New York 
daily papers by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. The ad was keyed on 
these words in large type: “I need some 
life insurance. Please send me by mail 
printed matter and rates.” Lines were 
left for the name of the writer, his ad- 
dress, his age and his dependents. 

It was recognized by advertising man- 
agers as a new note in insurance com- 
pany daily paper space buying. Hitherto 
most of the life insurance company ad- 
vertising in daily papers has been facts 
and figures about the strength of a com- 
pany or painting the purchase of life in- 
surance in some attractive form such as 
by describing the protection and benefits 
given, or telling what can be done with 
life insurance proceeds in the way of 
taking vacations or enjoying travel. 

Ad Is Experimental 

Whether or not advertising of this 
new type will be continued by Equitable 
is not known as the first ads were of an 
experimental nature. It is not generally 
the custom now for life insurance com- 
panies to plan extensive advertising cam- 
paigns and then start running them with- 
out tryout tests of some kind in order 
to see whether the idea adopted is a good 
one or not. Sometimes an advertising 
campaign which looks most attractive to 
the advertising committee as it is out- 
lined while committeemen are seated 
around a desk proves a flop. Occasion- 
ally an idea which does not look so good 
to the advertising committee is tried out 
and proves to be a success. 

At the Equitable training schools and 
at agency meetings one point which iias 
been driven home most persistently is 
that an agent should never leave a pros- 
pect’s office without asking him to buy 
life insurance. Many people in the bus- 
iness think there is too much camouflage 
in life insurance presentation, not only 
in the circuitous methods of presenta- 
tion without coming to the point, but 
also in the use of various titles to dis- 
guise the fact that the agent is really an 
agent trying to sell life insurance and not 
some other service. It has been noted 
that the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers has dropped the expression, “Fi- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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ACENTURY OF UNSWERVING LOYALTY TO 
THE MUTUAL IDEAL IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Up to the minute policy contracts— liberal provisions, 
including full reserves after second year — favorable cost — 
an Agency Service that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Life Insurance that 1s as destrable To SELL as it is 'To Buy. 


These are the reasons why 1934 was the second largest in paid-for 
life business in the Company's history — each month showing a 


substantial gain over the same month the year before. 








ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


Epwarp W. ALLEN H. Artruur ScHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 


217 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7- 3873 


OLDEST CHARTERED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA 
1835 | 
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An agency of individualists, of men 
who do not want to be pushed or high- 
pressured, is a difficult agency to govern 
and to keep on a going basis, yet such 
men are often potentially high-bracket 
producers. The 100 East Forty-second 
Street branch of the Keane-Patterson 
Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
New York, is an agency of just such 
non-routine men and has _ established 
what is almost a republican form of 
government among the agents. 

Roswell E. Fisher is manager of the 
ofice. The government which he has 
set up includes three bodies: the clinic 
council, the agents’ association and the 
committee on selection of agents. 

The Forty-second Street office set-up 
is an experiment in agency management 
which is being tried by Donald Keane 
and Lloyd Patterson, the general agents, 
in this one office only. The system is 
not used in the main agency at 225 West 
Thirty-fourth Street and it is not ex- 
pected that the idea would be applicable 
to a large agency. 

None of the men in the Forty-second 
Street branch are routine. Most of them 
have made their marks in other fields 
before entering insurance. One is the 
author of the official book on ice hockey. 
Another is a marine expert. Because of 
the fact that most of them have execu- 
tive ability and personalities that must 
be allowed full play, their insurance so- 
liciting systems are all different. 

What Is Done When Someone Slumps 


Such a low-pressure system is fine un- 
til something goes wrong. If no mass 
Pressure is being put on the agents, if 
the general agent is allowing the men 
to go their own ways, what is to be done 


when one of the agents slumps? That 


is where the agency clinic comes in. 

The agency clinic is composed of three 
of the agency’s leading producers, all 
Writing over $500,000 yearly. Member- 
ship of the clinic is steady and is not 
changed with fluctuations in production. 
hen an agent is slipping he is ex- 
pected to come to this clinic of his own 
accord. If he does not it is often sug- 
gested to him by another member who 
has been through the clinic and has ben- 
eited. The agent applies to the man- 
ager and a date is set for the interview, 
usually for a Thursday afternoon at four 
clock. 


~ 


Personalities of the Clinic 


The three members of the clinic are of 
Widely different types. The chairman, in 
appearance and manner resembling a fine 
court judge, reads the routine questions 
‘at are asked of all who come before 





the clinic, first putting the agent at his 
ease and endeavoring to get him to relax 
and answer fully. An attempt is made 
to have the atmosphere similar to that 
of a medical examination by a group of 
doctors. 

Routine questions deal with age, for- 
mer occupation, years in the business, 
debts and obligations, home life (very 
important), prospecting, dealing with 
policyholders, sales methods, mental at- 
titude. 

To insure that the agent will feel it 
safe to answer truly and fully it is em- 
phasized that all records are to be kept 
confidential, bearing numbers but no 
names. Any leads that may be developed 
are followed up by further questions, 
and then the meeting is closed. 

The next day the clinic council meets 
again without the agent and discusses 
the man’s case. Work sheets have been 
kept by each member during the ques- 
tioning, and the results are compared. 
One of the consultants is an expert on 
analysis and is often the leader at this 
meeting. The manager, who has sat in 
quietly on the questioning, makes sug- 
gestions during the analysis. A report 
is then prepared. 


Written Analysis Goes to Agent 


A week later the clinic holds its third 
meeting with the agent again present. 
The third member takes charge of the 
meeting, explains to the subject the rea- 
sons for the recommendations of the 
council and urges that the agent adopt 
them. A typewritten copy of the report 
is then presented to the man. 

As results are usually not immediate it 
is understood that the agent will report 
to the clinic monthly until such time as 
his production has materially increased. 
Within a few months the agent should 
be doing well. It is not extraordinary 
for a clinic report to result in an agent 
doubling his production within a few 
months. 


Elect Chairman of Agency 


The second instrument of government 
in the agency is the agents’ association. 
Every month a chairman is elected to 
confer with the manager of the program 
for the month and to see that the pro- 
gram is carried out. Daily reports of 
production are made to both manager 
and the chairman. If agents slip or fall 
down on the job, it is the chairman’s 
duty to see them about it and endeavor 
to help. There is also a vice-chairman 
who assists. As it is customary to ad- 
vance the vice-president each month the 
officers usually serve for two months at 
a time and are responsible to the man- 
ager for what goes on in the agency 
during the period. Monthly sales con- 
tests are put on, in addition to quarterly 
contests which run for thirteen weeks 
each and tie in with the monthly cam- 
paigns. 

Due to the club-like set-up of the of- 
fice an agent’s committee on selection 
has been formed and a prospective agent, 
after being interviewed by the manager, 





R. E. FISHER 
Branch Manager 


also goes before this committee of 
agents. It is naturally important that a 
new agent should fit into the general 
personality of the agency and this gives 
a chance to determine. 


Physical Layout Reflects Individuality 


The physical layout of the office re- 
flects the same individuality as the agen- 
cy organization. As one enters from the 
hall there are no bars fencing off the 
office staff from visitors. Private offices 
for the agents open onto this central 
space. Each office is decorated as the 
occupant desires. No files are to be seen, 
being concentrated in a small room to 
themselves. There is one large agency 
room for recent recruits to the office. 
One of the men in a private office uses 
a maple spinet desk because he _ pre- 
fers it. 


Have Own Einstein Theory 


Another feature of the office is their 
“Einstein theory.” Mathematically ex- 
pressed it is: 


xe YY 
—————- = Value 
T 


That is, number of lives times volume 
divided by time spent in office (therefore 
not soliciting) indicates value of a man 
to the agency. Value varies inversely as 
the time spent in the office. That this 
formula is meaningful is shown by the 
fact that those with the highest ratings 
under this formula are the ones of great- 
est value to the agency in every way. 


Career of R. E. Fisher 


Mr. Fisher has been manager of the 
agency since it was opened less than a 
year ago, last February. He is a grad- 
uate of Union College and was first em- 
ployed by the American Telephone & 





An AGENCY of INDIVIDUALISTS 


East Forty-second Street Office of Keane-Patterson Agencies Run on 
Unusual Plan; Almost a Republic; Sales Clinic, Agents’ Association and 
Committee on Selection Give Producers Chance to Have Their Say in 


Conduct of Office; High Pressure is Taboo 


Telegraph Co. He entered the Keane- 
Patterson agency in 1928, where his per- 
sonal production work led him, after two 
years, to manage a project of the Phi 
Gamma Delta Society to erect a $1,000,- 
000 headquarters building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be financed on a plan of 
life insurance by its members. He had 
headquarters in Washington and his or- 
ganization of district work took him all 
over the country. He returned to the 
Keane-Patterson organization in 1932. 


A Typical Analysis 


The analyses that the clinic doctors 
present to agents under consideration 
are interesting. Here are typical selec- 
tions: 

The members of the clinic have anal- 
yzed your case from the standpoint of 
plus qualities and minus qualities and 
have agreed on certain definite recom- 
mendations and suggestions, some of 
which are general and some of which are 
specific. 

Plus Qualities: Age 3%. This means 
that you have from 20 to 3 years to 
develop a high degree of efficiency—a 
decidedly favorable factor as compared 
with an older person. * * * Your back- 
ground of education and travel which has 
given you a broad, general viewpoint. 

Minus Qualities: In our opinion there 
are certain definite weaknesses which we 
point out with the idea of your concen- 
trating on them in your effort to im- 
prove your production. While we have 
attempted to classify these weaknesses, 
they necessarily are inter-connected, in 
one way or another. 

Lack of Enthusiasm: Too reserved. 
Almost apologetic; lack of power; timid; 
no real punch in presentation. (These 
points are illustrated by your hesitation 
about taking your prospect’s time to dis- 
cuss anything but life insurance, so much 
so that you seldom stop in to see a pros- 
pect or client to become better acquaint- 
ed on a friendly basis.) 

Suggestions: Loosen up; open up; re- 
lax and enjoy the business. Concentrate 
actively and definitely on the prospect’s 
viewpoint. Make a point of discussing 
frequently and regularly with your wife 
and friends the human, psychological 
and emotional features of your sales 
(closed, current and contemplated) all 
from the standpoint of the human qual- 
ities involved. 

Bring every effort to bear on improv- 
ing ability to “humanize.” This may 
take the form of engaging in church or 
club activities; seeing friends more 
often; inviting people to lunch; improv- 
ing your bridge game; it has to do with 
“going out of your way”; to increasing 
social contacts. This should be done 
with a common interest in bridge, for 
example, as the main motive, the social 
contact being a natural result. 

Suggestions above will tend to develop 
spontaneity and enthusiasm. Flexibility 
and resourcefulness are a natural result 
of successful experience _in_ handling 
cases. This follows pretty much from 
application of suggestions above. 
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U. S. Life-Brooklyn 

National Merger Plan 
TO RETAIN NAME OF FORMER 
Exchange of Stock Agreed On; Plan 


Gives C. V. Starr Interests Company 
With $40,000,000 in Force 





Negotiations have been proceeding for 
some time between the principal stock- 
holders of the Brooklyn National Life 
and the United States Life for merging 
the interests of both corporations. These 
negotiations have reached a point where 
at least two-thirds of the stockholders 
of both corporations have definitely 
agreed to a merger. The matter is now 
in the hands of the attorneys to work 
out details. After the plans have been 
formulated meetings of the directors and 
the stockholders of both corporations will 
be called to take the necessary action. 

The plans contemplate a friendly com- 
bination in the interests of both compa- 
nies, retaining in the combined corpora- 
tion selected elements from each. There 
will be a large saving in. overhead ex- 
pense. The assets of the combined com- 
panies will be in excess of $7,000,000. The 
outstanding insurance is above $40,000,- 
000. The capital of the new combined 
company will be $300,000 with a surplus 
(including Contingency Fund) of about 
half a million dollars. 

Brooklyn National Founded in 1923 


The consolidated companies will con- 
tinue under the name of the United 
States Life, which has been successfully 
in business since 1850. It is one of the 
oldest stock life insurance companies in 
the United States and has been doing 
business for a ionger time than any other 
stock life company. The Brooklyn Na- 
tional was founded in 1923 and contrib- 
utes youthful vigor to the combination. 

A recent announcement dealt briefly 
with new plans for expansion on the part 
of Cornelius V. Starr and associates who 
now control the United States Life, the 
American International Underwriters’ 
Corporation of New York and several 
insurance corporations in the Far East. 
Several directors of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional will become directors of the United 
States Life; and, with the broad interests 
already existing and those further intro- 
duced in this way, the future of the com- 
bined corporation is most promising. 

Henry Moir is president of the United 
States Life. Judge William R. Bayes is 
president of the Brooklyn National and 
Ben S. Graham is vice-president. 





Pilot Life Realizes Largest 
Gain in Paid-For Since 1929 


Figures disclosed by the Pilot Life at 
the end of 1934 reveal noteworthy gains 
in insurance in force, bringing the com- 
pany well over the $100,000,000 mark, and 
the largest gain in paid-for business ex- 
perienced since 1929. 

The company likewise reported more 
than 10,000 additional policy owners were 
added to the 1933 total with 1,800 more 
applications received in 1934 than during 
1933 

The year was completed with a favor- 
able mortality rate of 43% of the ex- 
pected for the Ordinary business in 
force. The declination rate was only 
6.7% for the year in Ordinary, which is 
believed to be considerably under the 
national average. 





MUTUAL OF CANADA REPORT 

The Mutual Life of Canada shows as- 
sets of $145,411,733 in its sixty-fifth an- 
nual statement, an increase of $6,500,000. 

The Mutual Life’s income for 1934 was 
over $27,000,000 and the outgo for death 
claims, endowment maturities and other 
policy obligations approximately $13,250,- 
000. The rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets was 4.98% and a substan- 
tial addition was made to surplus funds 
in view of the tendency to lower interest 
rates. Earnings for the year totaled $4,- 
885,865, the greater portion of which sum 
will be disbursed in 1935 as dividends 
to policyholders. 


PASCO SUCCEEDS HAZELL 


Governor of North Carolina at Luncheon 
to Retiring Manager for Equitable 
Society 

John Pasco has been appointed agency 
manager at Raleigh, N. C., succeeding C. 
C. Hazell who has been placed on the 
Mr. Pasco has been dis- 
trict manager in the Florida agency. He 
is a C.L.U. and a prominent producer. 

At a retirement luncheon given for 
Mr. Hazell Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus 
of North Carolina addressed the meet- 
ing. He has been a personal friend of 
Mr. Hazell. Mrs. Ehringhaus was also 
a guest as was Justice Clarkson of the 
State Supreme Court. 


reserve force. 





NELSON’S COMMUNITY SERVICE 

M. C. Nelson, general chairman for the 
1935 Des Moines convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has been nominated for the 1934 com- 
munity service award of the Des Moines 
Tribune. Mr. Nelson, who is agency 
manager for the Equitable Society, was 
nominated for his work in highway 
safety. 


CORRELL ANCILLARY RECEIVER 





Michigan Situation of Peoria Life Rein- 
surance Straightened Out by New 
Superintendent 

Horace B. Correll, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, has_ been 
named ancillary receiver for the Peoria 
Life in Michigan and has instituted a 
program of co-operation with the IIli- 
nois receiver and the reinsuring com- 
pany, the Alliance Life. The suit under 
which the Grand Rapids Trust Co. had 
previously been named Michigan receiver 
under a suit by two former policyhold- 
ers has been dismissed and the trust 
company has turned over to Mr. Correll 
premium payments made to it. The pay- 
ments have now been turned over to the 
Alliance Life. 





SET JANUARY WEEKLY RECORD 


The agency organization of the Cen- 
tral States Life during the first week 
of January broke all previous weekly 
records with $400,000 of new business. C. 
E. Mitton of Denver was the personal 
leader with E. J. Feig of Marshall, Mo., 
second. In December the company leader 
was Jesse E. Downs, Charfeston, Mo. 


EQUIOWA COMES OF AGE 


Twenty-one Year Old Publication af 
Equitable Life of lowa Makes Change, 
in Form and Content 


With its January issue the Equiow, 
excellent agency publication of the Equit. 
able Life of Iowa, comes to its twenty. 
first birthday and in celebration has maj, 
important changes in form and conten; 
The format has been modernized, a pe, 
cover designed, new type faces selecte 
The appearance is distinctly modern an; 
attractive. 

A feature will be the printing on th 
cover of the picture of someone in th 
field or home office each month. Th 
first man so honored is A. L. Lanphea 
of the Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff agency 
Chicago, who was the company’s leading 
producer for the year past with a recor 
of $1,046,334. The monthly supplemen: 
is to be discontinued and actual figure; 
of business done by agents and agencie 
will be published only as news stories, 

Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assistant su. 
perintendent of agencies, has supervision 
of the Equiowa. 
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GEORGE L. BOBBE, 
Mgr. Brokerage Dept. 
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Annual Statement 


On Dec. 31st, 1934—the end of The Julius M. 
Eisendrath Agency’s 2nd year—we found: 


THAT our 1934 volume of paid-for business 
had doubled that of 1933... 

THAT we had 40 active full-time associates . .. 
THAT we enjoyed the good-will of brokers 
and agents who appreciate the service and plans 


provided by the EISENDRATH BUSINESS 
BUILDING BUREAU ... 


THAT we stood 2nd in the ranks of all 
Guardian Agencies .. . 
THAT we had strengthened old friendships, 


and added a goodly number of new ones .. . 


THAT our continuous efforts to improve 
Eisendrath methods and service seemed to have 
met with success. 


RESOLUTION FOR 1935:—Nothing will be left 


undone to help us keep and improve our standard. 


Visit our centrally located offices. 





( pecieas . Cor eu OTK 
AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Weigh Health Insurance 
For Providence of Ont. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO DOCTORS 





Medical Association Learning Attitude of 
Profession; Provincial Government 


May Take Action 





A system of health insurance is being 
contemplated for the province of On- 
tario as a whole. Through the medium 
of questionnaires, the Ontario Medical 
Association will learn by next month 
“he attitude of the medical profession 
in Ontario toward the principle.” 

At present, rumors at the Parliament 
Buildings indicate the possibility of the 
subject being dealt with by the Ontario 
Government at the forthcoming session. 

Dr. T. C. Routley, secretary of the 
association, has stated that “The Ontario 
Medical Association is not committed to 
any plan of health insurance or similar 
scheme, but at this juncture is endeavor- 
ing to the best of its ability to study 
the whole problem by the way of these 
questionnaires and find out. from the pro- 
fession at large throughout the province 
of Ontario their composite view with re- 
spect to the whole question.” 

While Dr. Routley and the government 
officials refuse to comment on this point 
at the present time, it is understood in 
reliable circles that if the medical pro- 
fession endorses the idea of health in- 
surance the association may outline a 
plan to be submitted to the government 
and thus take the initiative in its pro- 
motion. It is also rumored that a favor- 
able expression of opinion from the pro- 
fession may result in the government go- 
ing ahead with the scheme. 





Connecticut Mutual to Make 
Changes in Policy Contracts 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced several changes in its policy 
contracts. The surrender charges have 
been revised with a grading down of the 
charge each year until the tenth when it 
is entirely eliminated. The double in- 
demnity coverage has been changed to 
cease at 60. 

The retirement income policies have 
been changed in several particulars. A 
larger cash value at maturity is required 
to purchase the life income, resulting in 
a somewhat larger premium per unit of 
income. Such larger cash value at ma- 
turity means, in turn, larger cash values 
throughout and somewhat larger death 
benefits at durations approaching the 
maturity age per each unit of a particu- 
lar retirement income benefit. These 
changes will go into effect on March 1. 

The guaranteed endowment annuity 
has been revised throughout and will be 
on a 3% reserve basis as of February 1. 
The Connecticut Mutual has valued its 
regular life insurance contracts on a 3% 
basis since 1882, being the first company 
to adopt this basis. 





PUT IN CHARGE OF BROKERAGE 
Allen & Schmidt, New England Mu- 
tual 217 Broadway, announce that 
Wheeler H. King, production manager 
(past president of the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York) will hence- 
forth be in direct charge of its broker- 
age department. Harold H. Moore, for- 
mer manager of the department, has re- 
signed. This is one of the agencies 
which has been making substantial gains 
in business. 





DUNSMORE PRODUCTION UP 
The William J. Dunsmore agency of 
the Equitable Society in New York City 
tealized in 1934 the biggest premium 
year in its history. During the year 
1795 cases were paid for a volume of 
$9,355,670, an increase of 42% over 1933 
volume. Paid premiums totaled $396,516 
or an increase of 66% over 1933. 











Hake It 
Co Heasure 


Since Life Insurance is as im- 
portant as any commodity sold, it 
follows that equal care should be 
exercised in selling it. 


A tailor wouldn’t sell a 38-size man a 46-size 
suit—a hatter wouldn’t offer a “7” hat 


to a man with an “8” head. 


A Life Insurance salesman should be equally 
careful in providing suitable and FIT- 
TING protection for his prospect. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFizLp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 





























May 13 to 18 to Be 
Life Insurance Week 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NAMED 





Publicity Sub-Committee Also An- 
nounced; Week’s Activities Now 
Under a New Title 





Life Insurance Week this year will be 
from May 13 to 18, it has been announced 
by M. A. Linton, chairman of the com- 
mittee and president of the Provident 
Mutual Life. The activity of the week 
will be under a different name than in 
previous years, the title having been 
changed from Financial Independence 
Week to a more definite one. 

The executive committee to make and 
carry out the plans for the week has 
been appointed. In addition to Mr. Lin- 
ton as chairman and John Marshall Hol- 
combe of the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation as secretary, the Agency Officers 
Association has named the following 
members of the committee: 

H. Armstrong, Travelers; H. J. 
Cummings, Minnesota Matual; A. L. 
Dern, Lincoln National; F. L. Jones, 
Equitable Society; L. S. Lindsay, New 
York Life; H. E. North, Metropolitan ; 
H. B. Sutphen, Prudential; S. T. What- 
ley, Aetna. 

A publicity sub-committee has also 
been appointed to work with the execu- 
tive committee in the formation and ex- 
ecution of advertising and publicity plans. 
Nelson A. White of the Provident Mu- 
tual is chairman and the members are: 
Earl Trangmar, Metropolitan; Arthur H. 
Reddall, Equitable Society; C. V. Pick- 
ering, Aetna Life; Cy T. Steven, Phoe- 
nix Mutual; K. H. Mathus, Connecticut 
Mutual. 


Felix Levy Leads Penn Mutual; 
Remarkable December Spurt 


When Ralph Engelsman, general agent 
Penn Mutual, 500 Fifth Avenue,” and 
Felix Levy: returned from Bermuda on 
Wednesday they learned the result in 
the close race between Mr. Levy and 
Harry Phillips, Jr., for 1934 supremacy 
in paid business in this agency. Levy 
beat Phillips for the year and further- 
more led the entire company as he had 
in 1933. In 1934 he paid for $1,468,359. 
At the end of November he stood fifth 
in company rank and it looked as if Mr 
Phillips would be leader of the agency 
as he was about $200,000 ahead. Levy 
put on extra steam, had a remarkable 





Mr. Levy also had a close race with 
Samuel Kahl of Stumes & Loeb, Chicago, 
in field force paid production supremacy, 
beating him out by less than $50,000. 

Mr. Phillips wound up the year with 
$1,410,806. Eric J. Wilson, who also 
writes on insurance topics, paid for 
$582,000, and insured ninety-six lives. 

Thomas M. Scott of the John A. Ste- 
venson agency, Philadelphia, paid for 
$1,209,759. Upon a number of occasions 
he has led the entire field force of the 
Penn Mutual. 


U. S. LIFE DOWNTOWN AGENCY 

The housewarming held last Saturday 
at the 84 William Street office, New 
York, of the American International Un- 
derwriters which has just been opened 
as the downtown general agency of the 
United States Life, drew a continuous 
stream of visitors. O. M. Ball, manager 
of the agency, was formerly field super- 
visor for the Travelers working out of 
Newark. The new office will develop 
a full time organization as well as han- 
dle brokerage business. 





WINS CONN. MUTUAL AWARD 


The Connecticut Mutual award for 
maintaining life insurance in force has 
been made to the Thompson & Taintor 
agency in Hartford, Conn. This agency’s 
fine conservation record was also rec- 
ognized by the company in 1932 and 1933. 
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Managers to Feature 
Metropolitan Program 


CONVENTION PRIMER SENT OUT 





Two Days of Conference Groups Will 
Feature Meeting; President 
Ecker to Speak 





Ihe preliminary program for the Met- 
ropolitan Life annual convention of man- 
agers shows a departure for that com- 
pany away from the custom of the past 
in that the feature of the meeting will be 
two days of discussion turned over pri- 
marily to the managers themselves. The 
convention will be at the home office in 
New York January 31 and February 1 
and 2. 

As in the past the first day of the 
meetings will be given over to Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the company; Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, and other officers. The 
program is in charge of Ernest H. 
Wilkes and Henry E. North, second vice- 
presidents. 

On the remaining two days the attend- 
ing managers will be divided into six 
groups, about 150 to each group, for a 
series of managerial conferences. The 
division into groups will not be by ter- 
ritories but will be according to similar- 
ity of districts—roughly, on the basis of 
population. 

In order to get the most possible out 
of these conference meetings and so to 
stimulate thought prior to the conven- 
tion on the questions to be brought be- 
fore it, the company has sent out a “Con- 
vention Primer” containing 117 questions 
all bearing on common problems. 

These problems include the recruit- 
ing and the training of agents, methods 
used to improve agents’ production, se- 
lecting and development of agents for 
the position of assistant manager, how 
to develop assistant managers to make 
the best use of their ability and time, 
why, it is important to have an efficient 
clerical staff, training of the clerical staff 
to render service to both the general 
public and the agents, planning and con- 
ducting of agency meetings. 





Federal Rule on Reporting 
Annuities For Tax Explained 


Life insurance companies must file an- 
nual returns showing the status of an- 
nuity income payment accounts so that 
at the proper time under provisions of 
the 1934 revenue act the annuity pay- 
ments may be taxed in full as income, it 
is explained in a letter received by the 
American Life Convention from Charles 
T. Russell, deputy commissioner of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The act 
requires that amounts received to the 
extent of 3% of aggregate premiums, or 
consideration, paid for the annuity con- 
stitute income each year, the remainder 
being applied against the amount of 
consideration until it is wiped out, when 
further annuity payments received are 
taxable in full as income. The returns 
from companies will serve as a check 
against income tax returns of annuitants. 

Companies must file the returns in 
each case in which the consideration has 
been checked off, whenever $1,000 or 
over is paid to a single person in a cal- 
endar year, or $2,500 or more to a mar- 
ried person whose marital status is 
known to the company. Where the 
basis has not been wiped out, the amount 
paid in a calendar year not exceeding 
3% of consideration is taxable income, 
and must be reported on form 1099 if it 
equals $1,000 or $2,500 as above. Pay- 
ments on policies surrendered before 
maturity and lapsed policies need not be 
so reported 


SERVICE BUREAU GAINS 
Business of the American Service Bu- 
reau was 32% greater last year than the 
year before, gains being reported for 
every month. The bureau reports that 
the central west had the best business 
of the territory in which it operates. 
The southwest did not fare so well. 
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Luncheon Celebrates Laird’s 
25th Anniversary With Co. 





JOHN M. LAIRD 


John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General and one of the best 
known actuaries in the country, was 
guest of honor last week at a luncheon 
in honor of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. The affair was at the 
Hartford Club and was given by other 
officers of the company. A _ service 
plaque was presented. 

Mr. Laird, a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Toronto, was for several years with 
the London Life of London, Ont., and 
came to the Connecticut General in 1910. 
He was elected actuary in 1917 and vice- 
president in 1927. He is a former presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention 
and has been for some time editor of the 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America. He has written a great deal on 


insurance subjects. Outside the business 
he is a trustee of the State Savings Bank, 
Hartford, and of Loomis Institute; a 
member of the school board of West 
Hartford and a director of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce. 


E. D. Duffield Defends 
“Rugged Individualism” 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, in speaking at a luncheon of 
the Advertising Club of Newark last 
week, criticized the many schemes for 
an easy way out which have been pro- 
posed recently and defended “rugged in- 
dividualism,” a phrase often considered 
a “term of criticism today.” It is only 
in “rugged individualism” that hope for 
the nation lies, he indicated. 

Assailing such schemes as the Town- 
send old age pension plan and Upton 
Sinclair’s “Epic” plan, Mr. Duffield said: 
“If we ever get around to a redistribu- 
tion of wealth we’re going to find our- 
selves in a far worse predicament than 
we are in now. Redistribute it once and 
that’s all you can do. Then you’ve de- 
stroyed all your individual initiative and 
where are you?” 

Mr. Duffield said there must be a halt 
in the spending program of the govern- 
ment. 








APP DAY IN PHILADELPHIA 

Yesterday was the second annual “ap- 
plication dav” of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, members 
trying to write one or more applications 
apiece. The project was started off Wed- 
nesday at a luncheon in the Bellevue- 
Stratford when a talk was made by Alvin 
T. Haley, general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Greensboro, N. C. 


ILL IN CALIFORNIA 


E. E. Elser, nianager Manufacturers 
Life in Manila, planned to return to the 
Philippines in October, but has been 
obliged to remain over in Los Angeles 
because of illness. 
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Research Bureau 
Increases Activity 


BOARD MAKES ANNUAL REPOpr 





Service to Member Companies Enlarged. 
Special Reports Include Wide Scope 
of Investigations 





The annual report of the Life Ingy. 
ance Sales Research Bureau by A, |, 
Dern, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, Lincoln National Life, chair. 
man of the Bureau’s board, and by W. 
W. Jaeger, vice-president, Bankers Life 
chairman of the Bureau’s executive com. 
mittee, showed in 1934 a substantial jp. 
crease over the previous year in contacts 
with and service to life insurance com. 
panies throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The report summarizes changes in By. 
reau membership, in the personnel of the 
board of directors and executive com- 
mittee and outlines the Bureau’s actiyi- 
ties in the fields of research, service to 
companies, publications, agency manage- 
ment schools and congresses and other 
special projects. 

Ten new members joined the Bureay 
during the year, bringing the member. 
ship to 115 companies at the end of De- 
cember. In addition there were ten 
associate member companies with home 
offices located outside of the United 
States or Canada. The report showed 
that during the year the service staf 
traveled a total of 178,000 miles and made 
a total of 305 personal contacts with 
home office. Also 156 officials visited 
the Hartford organization compared with 
eighty-six in 1933. 

The Bureau staff now numbers thirty- 
two persons and is under the manage- 
ment of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, 
manager; H. G. Kenagy, assistant man- 
ager, and Elizabeth C. Stevens, office 
manager. The average length of service 
of the entire staff is between five and 
six years, a figure which the board’s re- 
port notes as remarkable in view of the 
a that the Bureau is only twelve years 
old. 

The board recommended that member 
companies increase their use of the Bu- 
reau by taking full advantage of the or- 
ganization’s question-answering facilities 
Requests for information, handled large- 
ly through the reference and statistical 
departments, were answered at the rate 
of eighty a month during the year. The 
scope of investigations is indicated by 
the following titles of special reports is- 
sued during 1934: 

“The Persistency of Replaced Business 
(in co-operation with the Life Office 
Management Association) ; The Problem 
of Not-Taken Business; Group Insurance 
for Agents; Trends in Insurance in 
Force, by Size of Company; Policy 
Loans; Premium Collection and Rein- 
statement Procedure; Automatic Premi- 
um Loans; Trends in the Size of Aver- 
age Policy; Notes and Extension Agree- 
ments ; Agency Department Organization 
and Personnel; Juvenile Insurance; An- 
nuity Trends; Conservation at the 
Source; Relation of Early Production to 
Success in Selling Life Insurance; En- 
trances Into and Withdrawals From 
States During the Last Three Years; 
Study of the Life Insurance Buyer (in 
eo with the Curtis Publishing 

0.). 

“Much additional research, which pro- 
duced no report, or a report for one 
company only, was carried on. For ex 
ample, a great deal of research was done 
on contracts and compensation, on agem- 
cy and home office costs. A special f- 
nancial analysis was made for nine sepa 
rate companies. The Bureau has beet 
doing ‘promising research in this field for 
years and has stirred up a tremendous 
amount of study by individual compa 
nies. The fact that no reports have 
been issued is due in large part to the 
fact that figures and standards based on 
present conditions are not considered by 
the Bureau as valid criteria.” 
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American Life Convention 


Names Vice-Presidents 
The American Life Convention has 
elected regional vice-presidents for the 
states and for the Canadian provinces in 
which company members operate. These 
vice-presidents are key men in their sec- 
tions and will serve as legislative repre- 
sentatives of the A. L. C. The list as 
announced by Colonel Charles B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel of the 
convention, follows: 


Alabama—Sam F, Clabaugh, president, Pro- 
tective Life, Birmingham. California—F. V. 
Keesling, vice-president, West Coast Life, Sac- 
ramento. Colorado—Clarence J. Daly, president, 
Capitol Life, Denver. Connecticut—William 
j-oSmith. vice-president and general counsel, 
‘-avelers, Hartford. District of Columbia— 
William Montgomery, president, Acacia Mutual, 
4ington. . % 

Illinois—Henry Abels, vice-president, Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield. _Indiana—Robert E. Sween- 
ey, president, State Life, Indianapolis. Iowa— 
A. H. Hoffman, president, Yeomen Mutual, Des 
Moines. Kansas—Frank B. Jacobshagen, sec- 
retary, Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita. Ken- 
tucky—I. Smith Homans, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, Commonwealth Life, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Eugene J. McGivney, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Pan-American Life, 
New Orleans. Maryland—Joshua N. Warfield, 
president, Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp., 
Baltimore. Massachusetts—Francis P. Sears, 
president, Columbian National Life, Boston. 
Michigan—A. J. Groesbeck, president, Michigan 
Life, Detroit Minnesota—E. W. Randall, 
chairman of board, Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—_W. Calvin Wells, vice-president 
and general covnsel, Lamar Life, Jackson. Mis- 
souri—F. H. Kreisman, president, St. Louis 
Mutual, St. Louis. Montana—Carl Rasch, pres- 
ident, Montana Life, Helena. Nebraska—C. 
Petrus Peterson, general counsel, Bankers Life, 
Lincoln. New Hampshire—John V. Hanna, 
president, United Tife & Accident, Concord. 

New Jersey—Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Rankers National, Jersey City. New York— 
Ben S. Graham, vice-president, Brooklyn Na- 
tional, Brooklyn. North Carolina—Laurence F. 
Lee, president, Occidental Life, Raleigh. North 
Dakota—F. L. Conklin, secretary, Provident 
Life, Bismarck. Ohio—U. S. Brandt, presi- 
dent. Ohio State Life, Columbus. 

Oklahoma — Edwin Starkey, vice-president, 
Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma City. Oregon— 
W. C. Schuppel, executive vice-president. Ore- 
gon Mutual, Portland. Pennsylvania—H. G. 
Scott, vice-president and _ secretary, Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh. South Dakota—F. L. Bram- 
ble, secretary, Midland National, Watertown. 
Tennessee—C. A. Craig, chairman of the board, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville. 

Texas—C, F. O’Donnell, president and gen- 
eral counsel, Southwestern Life, Dallas. Utah— 
Ephriam T. Ralphs, general manager, Beneficial 
Life, Salt Lake City. Virginia—E. Lee Trinkle, 





president, Shenandoah Life, Roanoke. Wash- 
ington—Arthur P. Johnson, vice-president, 
Northern Life, Seattle. West Virginia—Ernest 


C, Milair, vice-president, George Washington 
Life, Charleston. Wisconsin—George A. Bois- 
sard, president, National Guardian Life, Mad- 
ison. 

Ontario—A. N. Mitchell, general manager, 
Canada Life, Toronto. Quebec—A. Wood, 
president, Sun Life, Montreal. Manitoba—H. 
W. Manning, assistant general manager, Great- 
West Life, Winnipeg. 








BEERS AGENCY HOLDS DINNER 





George W. Smith and Walter Tebbetts 
Guests of Honor; Frank Jeckel 
Wins Company Award 
George W. Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual, and Walter Teb- 
betts, vice-president, were guests of 
honor at the William H. Beers agency 
dinner held at the Astor Hotel on Jan- 
wary 10. Mr. Beers spoke briefly, re- 
viewing the objectives of the agency for 
1935. C. Preston Dawson, production 
manager of the agency, was toastmaster. 
President Smith presented to Frank 
M. Jeckel the loving cup awarded to the 
man who produced the greatest volume 
of business in the Metropolitan area for 
the company. Mr. Jeckel also was 
awarded the cup for the greatest num- 
ber of lives written in the area. Owen 
P. Jacobsen was second both in volume 

and number of lives. 

he Beers agency ranks fourth in the 
company for the past year with a volume 
m excess of $5,000,000, which was the goal 
set by the agency, and in excess of the 
quota set by the company. 





J. A. MASON’S YEAR 
y- A. Mason, Equitable of Iowa, New 
ork City, paid for $420,256 with the 
company last year. His annual average 
Production since 1923 has exceeded 


000. On four occasions he led the 
company, 


N. Y. Managers Ass’n 
Renominates E. W. Allen 


GARDINER FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 





Barton Slated For Secretary-Treasurer; 
Committee Heads Wolfson, Dunsmore, 
Engelsman, Keffer, Cerf 





The nominating committee of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York, of which Julian S. Myrick is chair- 
man, has announced the slate which will 
be voted on by the association at the 
annual meeting the last week in Febru- 
ary or the first week in March. 

The committee has placed in riomina- 
tion Edward W. Allen for president, 
Harry Gardiner for vice-president and 
Walter E. Barton for secretary-treasurer. 

Further nominations are the following: 

Committee on Membership—Samuel S. 
Wolfson, chairman; William R. Collins, 
Max Hancel, George Kutcher, Charles J. 
Zimmerman. 

Committee on Rebating—Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, chairman; Harry F. Gray, John 
A. McNulty, LeRoy Bowers, Harold H. 
Letcher. 

Committee on Twisting—William J. 
Dunsmore, chairman; William F. Atkin- 
son, George Will, Osborne Bethea, Sam- 
uel Davis. 

Committee on Misleading Comparisons 
—Roscoe H. Keffer, chairman; Eugene 
Homans, Melvin H. Leonard, Frank W. 
Pennell, J. Elton Bragg. 

Committee on Proselytizing of Agents 
—Louis A. Cerf, Jr., chairman; Thomas 
G. Murrell, Melvin J. Sackerman, Clif- 
ford L. McMillen, Frank W. Pennell, H. 
Arthur Schmidt. 

Members of the nominating committee 
in addition to Mr. Myrick were Gerald 
Eubank, Lloyd Patterson, Sheppard Ho- 
mans and K. A. Luther. 





20% PREMIUM INCREASE 





Charles E. Townsend Agency of Equit- 
able Society in Boston Had 
Splendid Year 
The Charles E. Townsend agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society had 
a premium increase of 20% in 1934 and 
a 914% increase in volume. In the dis- 
tribution of business during the year De- 
cember was the top. The fewest cases 
closed were in August. Average case 
volume for the year was $4,474 as coin- 
pared with $4,461 in 1933. Two cases were 
for $250,000 each. Seventy per cent of 
the cases during the year, however, were 

on policies less than $5,000 in volume. 

In December, 1934, Lewis W. Everett 
led the agency in paid volume; also in 
premiums. Walter E. Woodruff led in 
paid lives for that month. 





ATLANTIC’S OHIO SUPERVISOR 





E. A. Hahne to Develop Company’s 
Agencies in That State During 
1935; T. L. Bond in Texas 


Eugene A. Hahne has been appointed 
supervisor for the Atlantic Life in Ohio 
to direct development of the company’s 
agencies in that state during 1935. He 
has established headquarters in Cincin- 
nati. He is a native of Ohio and was 
graduated from the College of Law of 
the University of Cincinnati in 1923. He 
then practiced for a number of years in 
Ohio and Texas. He went into life in- 
surance with the Lincoln National in 
1929, was made state supervisor for Kan- 
sas in 1930. Lately he has been general 
agent for the Home of New York in 
Newark, N. J. The Atlantic has Ohio 
offices in Toledo, Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati. 

T. L. Bond, who has been general 
agent for the Atlantic at Birmingham, 
Ala., has become general agent at -Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





T. G. Scanlon has betn made agency 
organizer for the C. E. Brown Des 
Moines agency, Mutual Life, N. Y. 
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Plate No. 1, “Birth Cabin in the Woods,” from 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN —BIOGRAPHY IN 
WOODCUTS.” Reproduced by permission of 
Charles Turzak, Chicago. 


RECOGNITION 


ut in the tangled wilderness in a primitive 
cabin home, where one would least expect to find 
a noble theme, there began the nation’s classic 
epic—the story of Abraham Lincoln. 


A lowly beginning is not to be disparaged. Lin- 
coln said that when one started poor, as most men 
do, he looked forward in this free country to bet- 
tering his condition; “first to work for others, 
then for himself, and finally to hire men to work 
for him.” This is the American formula of suc- 
cess, and one who does not tarry too long in the 
wilderness of complacency eventually achieves 
recognition. 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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Equitable Society’s Direct Advertisement 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nancial Independence Week,” and that 
event in 1935 will be called “Life Insur- 
ance Week.” There were some objec- 
tions to the expression “Financial Inde- 
pendence” as not clearly defining itself 
as being life insurance. 


The Current Ad 


The first of the new series of Equitable 
ads appeared in the New York Daily 
News on a Monday morning and in the 
first mail received after sufficient time 
had elapsed for the readers to see the 
ads and make response, fifty replies were 
received. Among them were some from 
women. They came largely from New 
York State and New Jersey. On Mon- 
day of this week the same ad was run 
in the New York Times, New York Her- 
ald-Tribune and New York American. 
The ad reads as follows: 





To the Readers of This Newspaper: 
The Equitable has records of many 
sad cases where people who put off buy- 
ing life insurance waited TOO LONG. 
This is an invitation to you to secure 
from us-—without obligation—the neces- 
sary facts and figures, if you feel you 
need life insurance protection NOW. 


To the Equitable, 
393 Seventh Ave., New York City 


I NEED SOME LIFE INSURANCE 
Please Send Me, By Mail, 
Printed Matter and Rates 


Name 
Address 
a ar ! 
Dependents 


To any man or woman needing life 
insurance, our advice is DON’T DE- 
LAY! Life is too uncertain. Simply 
fill in the above form and mail it to 
The Equitable Life Assurance Socie- 
ty of the United States, 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 





The Follow-Up 
When the replies to this ad are re- 
ceived by the Equitable they are turned 
over to the Inquiry Bureau which func- 
tions under Vice-President W. W. 
Klingman. The Bureau immediately 
looks up to see if there is an agent on 
record in the case. If so, the coupon 
goes to this agent. If no agent has pre- 
viously called on the inquirer the coupon 
is turned over to one of the agencies and 
an agent makes a call within a week or 
so unless the inquirer makes specific re- 
quest that no agent call upon him. As 
soon as the coupon is received by the 
home office the Equitable immediately 
writes a letter acknowledging its receipt 
and sends some Equitable literature such 
as its booklet “Build for the Future with 
the Equitable,” which briefly answers 
twenty-seven questions. The questions 
follow: 
1. How can I buy 
advantage? 
2. How can I best provide for a young and 
dependent family? 
low can I assure myself of a retirement 
income without sacrificing insurance protection 
for my family? 
4. How can I provide for a 
or father? 
5. How can I “underwrite” the education of 
my son or daughter? 
ow can I protect 
shrinkage? 
7. How can I keep up my insurance in case 
of total and permanent disability? 
low can I offset the special loss which 
death by accident might occasion? 
9. How can I obtain temporary protection 
at a low annual cost? 


insurance to the best 


dependent mother 


my estate against 


10. How can I provide for a mortgage 
through life insurance? 
1 How can I provide for the payment of 


a debt by means of life insurance? 

12. How can I easily acquire the habit of 
saving? 

13. How can I use my insurance dividends 
to the best advantage? 

14. How can I create a dowry for my daugh- 


15. How can I provide for my old age? 

16. How can I guarantee a fixed, certain 
income to a wife or child who may survive me? 

17. How can I provide immediate life in- 
Surance protection at a reduced initial rate? 

1 How can I be certain that the policy 


I buy now will be appropriate five years from 
now? 

19. How can a woman utilize insurance for 
investment and protection? 

20. How can I teach my boy to save? 

21. How can I make a bequest to a char- 
itable or philanthropic institution through spe- 
cial life insurance? 

22. How can I safeguard 
through special life insurance? 

2 low can I enable my employes to pur- 
chase insurance on a monthly premium Salary 
Savings plan? 

24. How can I procure the benefits of group 
life insurance for my employes? 

25. How can I acquaint myself with 
rulings affecting life insurance? 

26. How can I give my wife a clear under- 
standing of the value of life insurance? 

27. How can I keep my life insurance strict- 
ly up to date? 


Another piece of literature sent de- 
scribes the Equitable’s new convertible 
policy. 

The advertising manager of the Equit- 
able is Arthur H. Reddall. 


my business 


tax 





LATEST GERMAN REPORTS 

Latest available figures for German life 
insurance show that on October 1, 1934, 
insurance in force in private life com- 
panies was RM _ 14,670,000,000 with 16,- 
547,379 policies outstanding. The Reich- 
mark is equal to about forty United 
States cents. Gross premiums were RM 
503,019,097, payments made to beneficia- 
ries RM 291,823,980 and capital invested 
RM_ 3,390,000,000. 





HARRY C. FINCH DIES 


Harry C. Finch, general agent for the 
Equitable of Iowa in Northwood, Ia., died 
recently in Roswell, N. M., where he 
had gone to visit his son. He had joined 
the company in 1896 and served as gen- 
eral agent from 1899. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


R. S. Plummer, for many years a successful Supervisor for this Com. 
pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina, 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 
North Carolina cities (Charlotte excluded). 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














HALEY SOLE GENERAL AGENT 

Alvin T. Haley is now sole general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in Greensboro, N. C., following the resig- 
nation of Henry P. Foust. Mr. Haley 
has been with the Massachusetts Mutual 
and the Greensboro office since 1930 and 
previously had had a wide experience in 
life insurance, both from the selling and 
the home office angle. Mr. Foust had 
been general agent for eight years and 
formed a partnership with Mr. Haley 
several years ago. 





HERZBERG SUCCEEDS WEILLER 

Milton Herzberger has been appointed 
agency manager for the Equitable So- 
ciety at 1350 Broadway succeeding Kal- 
man Weiller who has been placed on the 
reserve force after twenty-two years of 
service with the Society. Mr. Herzberg 
has been assistant agency manager and 
producer in the Weiller agency since 
1925 and was a producer for four years 
previously. A luncheon was given to 


Mr. Weiller. 








TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
DECEMBER 31, 1934 












































ASSETS 
Bonps: U. S. GovERNMENT $1,080,347.90 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 48,403.53 
STATE, COUNTY & MUNICIPAL cececccsocscssscereserssssnses 1,215,556.83 
RAILROAD 2,303,227.78 
UTILITY 1,608,978.94 $ 6,256,514.98 
First MorTGAGES ON CITY PROPERTIES 3,985,669.67 
First MorTGAGES ON FARMS. 267,845.93 
REAL EsTATE 731,905.19 
Po.ticy LIENS WITHIN THE RESERVE 4,224,848.90 
PREFERRED AND GUARANTEED STOCKS 592,700.00 
BANK STOCKS 36,500.00 
CASH 509,849.77 
TOTAL $16,605,834.44 





All stocks and defaulted bonds carried at December 31, 1934 market values. 





LEGAL RESERVE 


LIABILITIES 


$14,251,216.00 





CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


RESERVED FOR Po.Licy DIvIDENDsS, TAXES, ETC 





323,156.17 
201,016.94 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 





CAPITAL STOCK 


$14,775,389.11 
$ 637,530.00 





SURPLUS 





ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIABILITIES 


1,192,915.33 


$ 1,830,445.33 

















TOTAI $16,605,834.44 
FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 
NEW INSURANCE PAYMENTS TO 
DECEMBER 31 ASSETS INSURANCE IN FoRcE POLICYHOLDERS 
1929 $12,280,225 $15,866,960 $92,448,696 $1,067,438 
1934 $16,605,834 $17,970,955 $107,139,022 $1,841,336 


INCREASE 35% 


INCREASE 13% 


INCREASE 16% INCREASE 73% 





For Supervisory and District Managership opportunities in 


Oun10 
WEsT VIRGINIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New JERSEY 


Inquire of D. E. Jones, Vice President 





MARYLAND New York 
VIRGINIA MASSACHUSETTS 
TRAN a 

















Telegraph Plays Part In 


Montgomery Campaign 

The telegraph played an important part 
in the Acacia Mutual Life’s $6,000, 
five-week President Montgomery trophy 
campaign with which the company woun( 
up the year. In the campaign 65% oj 
all applications were accompanied by 
cash deposits. : 
To quicken the pulse of the campaign 
all reports were telegraphed. Every Sat. 
urday at the close of business each 
branch manager telegraphed his week's 
work to the divisional reporting head- 
quarters, where, in turn, the results in 
every branch were wired back to each 
manager. The figures were then posted 
to a special “Western Union Telegraphed 
Results” chart hung in each branch for 
all to see. Thus every Monday mom- 
ing every branch knew what its competi- 
tors had accomplished the previous week 
The trophy winners in the four divi- 
sions were: Southern, Charlotte branch, 
A. L. Ducker, manager; Eastern Jersey 
City, D. T. McGraw, manager; Central, 
Cincinnati, A. R. Mead, manager; West- 
ern, Oakland, R. L. Barnwell, manager 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE GAINS 








President L. M. Giannini Comments On 
Splendid 1934 Record As Indica- 
tion of Confidence 


The Occidental Life of Los Angeles, 
a subsidiary of Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, reported for the year 1934 an in- 
crease in volume of production as well 
as a marked improvement in the char- 
acter of the business written. L. M. 
Giannini, president of the company, in 
commenting on the report said: 

“Because of the splendid manner in 
which life insurance withstood depres- 
sion, the American public is again be- 
ginning to grasp the full significance of 
its benefits and public receptiveness is 
consistently increasing. There should be 
great progress in the field during 1935.” 





DES MOINES GENERAL AGENT 

The Pacific Mutual Life has named 
Byron L. Hart general agent for that 
company in Des Moines, Ia., to succeed 
Thomas P. O’Connor who resigned re- 
cently because of ill health. Mr. Hart 
was formerly agency supervisor in Des 
Moines for the National Life of Ver- 
mont. 





SPEER GUTHRIE DEAD_. 
Speer W. Guthrie, dean of the Equit- 
able Society’s agents in Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory and of the E. A. Woods agency, 
is dead. He had been with the com- 
pany forty years and averaged more than 
a sale a week throughout his career. 


BERKSHIRE HOLDS MEETING 

Agency managers of the Berkshire 
Life met at the home office in Pittsfield, 
Mass., last week. Round table meetings 
were held for the informal discussion of 
agency problems. 


JOHNSON WAS NYLIC DIRECTOR 

Alba Johnson, former president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works who died 
last‘ week, was a director of the New 


York Life. 











PHOENIX MUTUAL CONVENTION 
A managers’ meeting of the Phoent 

Mutual Life will be held at Saint Simons 

Island, Ga., beginning February 4. 
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‘Call U. S. Rumor “Hooey” 
| Washington, D. C., Jan. 15 (Inter- 
city News Service)—A story in a New 
York City newspaper, written by 
| Clarence L. Linz, Washington cor- 
respondent, published this week that 
a Government insurance Investigation 
is being considered seriously is re- 
| carded here as “Just one of those 
Monday morning space fillers.” Her- 
bert Gaston, assistant to Secretary of 
Treasury Morgenthau, said he had 
heard nothing about such an inquiry 
being up for consideration. At the 
Department of Commerce the yarn 
was stamped “Hooey.” Manager 
William T. Reed, Jr., National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents office 
here, has heard nothing about any 
pending inquiry. 

















LONDON LIFE APPOINTMENTS 





Six Men Added to Official Personnel; 
Company’s Insurance in Force 
Passes $500,000,000 

The London Life has increased the of- 
ficial personnel of the company, and J. 
Edgar Jeffery, K. C., president of the 
company, has announced six major ap- 
pointments. The increase in the official 
staff was necessitated by rapidly expand- 
ing business as evidenced by the passing 
of the $500,000,000 mark in life insurance 
in force. 

John D. Buchanan becomes assistant 
general manager and actuary, J. S. Lov- 
ell is assistant general manager and ex- 
ecutive secretary, and J. G. Stephenson 
assistant general manager and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies. J. F. Maine has 
been appointed agency executive officer, 
J. A. Campbell is associate actuary and 
0. D. Newton is secretary of the com- 
pany. All of these men have long and 
outstanding service records with the 
company. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL’S YEAR 








Had 18% Increase in Policy Volume; 
$101,500,000 in Force Now; 
Assets Up $750,000 

The Midland Mutual Life shows a 
1934 increase of 18.4% in volume and 
196% in number of policies paid for, 
compared with 1933. Life forms showed 
an increase of 21.8%; endowments 7.8%, 
annuities 71.2%. 

Policy loans in 1934 as compared with 
1933 showed a decrease of 23% and 52% 
as compared with 1932. 

The company closed the year with 
$101,500,000 of business in force, a gain 
of approximately $1,000,000 for the year 
1934. Assets increased more than three- 
quarters of a million in the same period. 


NATIONAL ASS’N BOOKLET 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters on last Saturday mailed out 
one of a series of booklets prepared for 
the use of local associations and giving 
suggestions on how to run a successful 
organization. The present booklet is on 
“Membership” and is issued by the 1935 
membership committee headed by Holgar 
J. Johnson, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual in Pittsburgh. 


OKLAHOMA DECISION COMING 
Judge Hill and Judge Babcock of the 
Oklahoma county court in which was 
heard the first suit against a benefit as- 
Sociation in the state’s attempt to col- 
ft certain taxes took the case under 
hivisement and are scheduled to render 
decision this morning. The Women’s 
enefit Association of Fort Huron was 
he first defendant. 


FIFTEEN DAYS’ RECORD 
The John M. Fraser Agency, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, New York, paid for $1,772,- 
uring the first fifteen days of Jan- 
ary. Paid for business for entire Jan- 


ary, 1934, was $980,000. 


A. N. MITCHELL ADVANCED 

te Canada Life has elected A. N. 
Mitchell, general manager of the com- 
pany, a vice-president. Mr. Mitchell will 
Pontinue his duties as general manager. 























The Northwestern 
Tells The World 


In 1935 the Northwestern, through continuous 
national advertising in leading magazines, 
farm journals, and newspapers, will tell mil- 
lions of Americans about its superior position; 


its unique policy contracts; its low net cost; 


— > DIES RN gel 
5% FARMING MAN 
a | is 


4% | ls ee, 


| aya on 


| 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 





how its contracts fit specific needs. 


All of which means easier interviews and in- 


creased commissions to our agents. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
. ; 


General Agents for 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estale” 


More than half -a million Americans are banded together in the 
Northwestern Mutual for the financial security of themselves and 


their families. 


Its assets, as reported to state insurance depart- 


ments, now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for 
mutual welfare and protection. 








Supreme Court Raps 


Medical “Opinions” 


MUST GIVE WAY BEFORE FACTS 





Substantial Work Record Defeats Right 
of Insured to Recover Permanent 
and Total Disability 





The recent reversal by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court of a U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision in favor of a former 
pilot in the Naval Air Service who had 
sued for total and permanent disability 
a number of years after his War Risk 
Insurance Bureau policy lapsed was re- 
garded as important enough to be sent 
to clients by the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
this week. The case is that of the U. S. 
A. against Irah D. Spaulding. Will G. 
Beardslee, director of the war risk bu- 
reau’s litigation, made the argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Spaulding had spent some time in hos- 
pitals, following an operation and also a 
crash of his plane. After the policy had 
lapsed he was given a physical examina- 
tion to test his flying qualifications and, 
although an invalid, passed all right. 
Moreover, he managed to perform vari- 
ous jobs in succeeding years, including 
one which paid him $125 a month. 

Supreme Court Justice Butler found 
nothing in the record that impairs the 
significance of finding that in 1924 the 
respondent was fit for service as an air 
pilot or of the work he performed after 
the lapse of the policy; therefore, in his 
opinion the former pilot did not become 
totally and permanently disabled before 
his policy lapsed. 

Opinions of Medical Experts 

The opinion is also of importance by 
reason of the fact that the Supreme 
Court definitely held that medical opin- 
ion to the effect that the insured became 
permanently and totally disabled before 
his policy lapsed was without weight 
where it is clearly shown that the ex- 
perts failed to give proper weight to the 
insured’s ability to work, as disclosed by 
indisputable evidence that the veteran 
was gainfully employed. 

The opinion is of further value in that 
medical experts, testifying on behalf of 
plaintiff, stated that the work performed 
was injurious to health and tended “to 
limit his days on this earth.” Hereto- 
fore, many circuit courts of appeal have 
held that a_ substantial work record 
would not defeat an insured’s right to re- 
cover a claim of total and permanent 
disability where such work was per- 
formed at risk of life or injury to health. 





L. O. M. A. TO HAVE BULLETIN 





First Issue of Publication Sent to Mem- 
ber Companies January 11; Re- 
ports Current Practices 

The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion published on January 11 the first 
issue of the L. O. M. A. Bulletin which 
is a confidential report of current prac- 
tices in life office management activities. 
The purpose of the paper is to present 
to member companies developments and 
practices in the field and to report asso- 
ciation news. It will probably appear 
monthly. 

The first issue carries a report of the 
practices of companies in discounting 
premiums paid in advance which is the 
result of a study made by the associa- 
tion during December. Other articles 
discuss the influence of the depression 
upon time of premium payments, dating 
of policies and the effect of overheating 
on the health of employes and the extra 
cost to companies to maintain tempera- 
tures above 70 degrees. 

The Bulletin reports that the George 
Washington Life of Charleston, West 
Va., and the Security Life and Trust, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., are new members 
of the association. 


HOSPITAL DIRECTOR 
John M. Fraser, president of Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York, has 
been re-elected for a term of three years 
a director of the South Nassau Com- 
munities Hospital. 
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Supervises General Agencies 


Henry G. Schafer of John Hancock Was One of Late Robert 
H. Clark’s Proteges; Once a Weekly 


Premium Agent 


There’s group of insurance executives 
whose stories cannot be written without 
a salute to Robert H. Clark, who until 
his death a few months ago, was Boston 
district manager for the John Hancock 
and famed for his genius in training 
men. One of these men is Henry G. 
Schafer, general agency supervisor for 
the John Hancock, who says of his early 








HENRY G. SCHAFER 





teacher, “He was a great leader and a 
stern taskmaster. He expected much of 
his men, gave much of himself. If you 
could ‘take it’ you could go ahead.” 

Twenty-five years ago Henry Schafer 
began to prove he could “take it.” His 
start with the John Hancock was as ac- 
cidental as are so many business begin- 
nings. He attended the Boston public 
schools and, upon his graduation from 
high school, was given two years in Ger- 
many at Buurman’s Institute, Bremen. 
Upon his return he wanted to go to 
work; a friend of the family knew of an 
opening in the John Hancock’s medical 
department for which position he ap- 
plied. 

His six feet of huskiness against the 
medical department’s atmosphere of test 
tubes and decorum apparently had all 
the seemliness of a football tackle in the 
sacred princincts of the Supreme Court. 
To Dr. Allen, then and now the wise 
and benevolent head of that department, 
it seemed an appalling waste; so he sug- 
gested mildly that the surplus energy of 
a boy who ran rather than walked and 
took all corners on high might be ex- 
pended more profitably in the field. 


Becomes an Agent 


Robert Clark’s guidance plus marriage 
and the responsibilities of a father soon 
gave direction to the spirited youngster’s 
energies and he began to make a name 
for himself on his debit. When he was 
still in his early 20’s Henry Schafer was 
earning more than any other industrial 
agent of his company. 

A naturally engaging personality, he 
managed to retain his popularity with 
his clients by steering between the con- 
versational shoals of the dull and the 
racy. He made it a point when making 
his regular calls always to have an inter- 
esting story from the day’s news to tell, 
usually about an accident or death or 
old age problem, which would emphasize 
the life insurance idea. 

“Industrial agents who don’t make 
good usually make the mistake of talk- 
ing about the weather, the dullest topic 
in the world,” he says. “You can’t do 
anything about it. On the other hand, 
there’s the fellow who retails the neigh- 
borhood gossip. He gets a good recep- 
tion at first, because ihey like to hear 


it, but sooner or later he finds himself in 
trouble.” 
Record Writing Ordinary 

All along Henry Schafer’s record of 
ordinary writings was impressive. In 
the early days they could do so, many 
were slow in building up this end of their 
business. Schafer from the start show- 
ed an outstanding ordinary production, 
writing one year more ordinary than any 
other industrial agent in the company 
and when he became an Assistant Mana- 
ger his men built up an amazing record 
in ordinary writings. 

Ten years on the debit prepared him 
for his promotion in 1920 to assistant 
district manager, in which position he 
exhibited executive skill and a facility 
in handling man equal to his ability as 
an agent. In 1925 Robert Clark wrote 
in his report the terse but accurate de- 
scription: “Exceptional ability; fine per- 
sonality; enjoys the confidence of his 
men to the fullest extent.” 

It was this combination of abilities 
which led him back to the home office 
to engage in sales direction work for 
the company’s general agencies. Asked 
what qualities make a good life insur- 
ance salesman, he replied: 

“If a man could ever come to the point 
where every man he picked would be- 
come a good life insurance man, he 
would be worth a million dollars to any 
life insurance company. You can only 
use common sense and take a man with 
iatelligence, decent appearance and some 
ambition. From that start you might 
be able to mould something. I don’t 
know. I have seen the worst looking 
fellows make the best successes and I 
have seen the most upstanding six foot- 
ers, with appearance, personality and ap- 
parently everything else, make the 
worst flops. In the Ordinary depart- 
ment, the same attributes are essential 
as in the industrial, possibly a little more 
pronounced, because the ordinary agent 
is more dependent on his own efforts, 
working only for a commission. 

Good Leader Must Be Able to Do 

It Himself 

“IT would say that the first thing to 
do if an executive would get the most 
from the men under him is to impress 
every man he hires of his own ability to 
do the things he asks him to do. In 
other words, the man must have con- 
fidence in his leader—and that’s up to 
the leader!” 

After spending three years in sales 
direction and educational work in the 
John Hancock’s general agencies he took 
over the direction of the St. Louis gen- 
eral agency. In the year he was there 
he materially increased the man power 
of the agency and increased production 
over 70%. He liked the West and from 
all accounts the West liked him. He 
was impressed with the possibilities of 
St. Louis and did an outstanding job in 
building up the agency. 

He might have remained there but for 
the reorganization which took place fol- 
lowing the sudden death of Robert K. 
Eaton, who was the John Hancock’s 
vice-president in charge of general 
agencies. Then, with Earl M. Thomas, 
associate actuary, he was appointed to 
take over the direction of general agen- 
cies. Mr. Thomas died a year ago and 
since then Mr. Schafer has carried 
on under the direction of President 
Crocker. 

His Personality 

In his present post, his ability to get 
along with men, his quick sensitiveness 
and natural diplomacy help him to acquit 
himself capably. There is nothing of 
the driver or steam roller about him. 
He is affable, smiles readily, never raises 
his voice. The records say he is forty- 
four years old. 
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each into the Fu- 
ture” is the theme of the 
Metropolitan message in 
a number of January 
magazines.* With the 
approach of the New Year, 
Field-Men will find this 
topic particularly appro- 
priate to discusswith their 
prospects. Most men must 
consider how their obli- 
gations would be met—if 
anything happened to 


them. 


Field-Men should try to 
persuade their prospects 
to “reach into the future” 
and to assure the fulfill- 
ment of their hopes and 
ambitions through a Life 
Insurance Progam. This 
service will help to pro- 
vide greater security and 
peace of mind for thou- 
sands of families. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Out of Inferior Ones 


| Making Good Programs 


(The following concise demonstration of 
how every man with insurance. has a pro- 
gram of some sort but is often in need 
of a better program built especially for 
him was the leading feature of the Decem- 
per Metropolitan Underwriter, published 

or the field force of the Metropolitan 
Life. It ties in with the December national 
advertising of the company which stressed 
programming under the heading “Picture 
a life insurance program built especially 
for you.”) 

Nearly every prospect has a program. 
If he owns life insurance, he has some 
kind of a program. His particular pro- 
gram may be a poor one. It may be in- 
adequate. It may be impaired because 
of loan indebtedness. It may be just so 
much life insurance, not planned to main- 
tain the home, keep the family together 
and take care of the other needs, as out- 
lined in this advertisement. But, regard- 
less, he has a program. 

For example, let us look at a poor life 
insurance program. Assuming that the 
case is one where family protection is 
needed and the policyholder now has 
$10,000 insurance payable in a lump sum, 
his program is as charted below. 

That is an example of the program 
many readers of the December advertise- 
ment have. Such a program has not 
been planned. It represents some life 
insurance, but what is it to be used for? 
No one could give the answer. There 
is $10,000 for a clean-up fund and noth- 
ing for anything else. 

Whether the insurance owned is $10,- 
000, $2,000 or $100,000, if payable in a 
lump sum it represents protection for one 
purpose—to give the beneficiary money 
to pay the last expenses in the event 
the insured should be taken away. The 
insured in this case has made ample pro- 
vision for a first-class funeral—an ele- 
gant tombstone, and the like. 


What Purpose for the Other $9,000 


What is the purpose of the extra 
amount of insurance in this instance— 
which we will assume is about $9,000— 
if not for the memory of the departed 
loved one? The answer is most any- 
thing, of course. The money paid in 
cash to a widow has placed an A-1 pros- 
pect in circulation. 

Any salesman, no matter what his 
wares, would automatically turn to the 
best article in his catalogue to sell such 
a prospect. It is also an opportune time, 
because the prospéct is likely to be emo- 
tionally upset. Many desires may be 
filled—desires which should not take pre- 
cedence over family necessities. 

There are hundreds of ways for the 
money to disannear rapidly. Or it may 
be frittered away gradually. But, wheth- 
er it goes quickly or slowly, it does not 
serve the purpose that the insured had 
in mind, and that is to see the family 
through its struggling years. If the pro- 
gram had been “built especially,” this 
possibility of loss would be avoided. The 
beneficiary would have protection that 
really protects. 

Revising a Weak Plan 

It is undoubtedly foolish for policy- 
holders to sacrifice to pay premiums for 
life insurance protection without any 
more safeguards than is afforded by the 
Program here illustrated. Why should 
they take those chances? 

_ If the insurance can be left for spend- 
Ing or speculating purposes—and those 
angers invariably exist—all well and 
good. Then the above program fills the 
needs 100%. But if that insurance belongs 
to the head of a family, who has a wife 
and children dependent on it in the event 
that he is taken awav, then the program 
'S utterly inane. It is not the kind that 
's advocated in the company advertise- 
Ment. It is not “built especially” for the 
Prospect who has his family’s needs to 
consider first of all. 

Many today have such ill-planned pro- 


grams. The Ordinary life register will 
give the answer for Metropolitan policy- 
holders. A plan should be given, then, 
to those lump sum policyholders even 
though they do not buy more life insur- 
ance. But many of them can be sold. 
When they see that their life insurance 
program has not been built especially 
for them and their families, they will 
consider the purchase of addition insur- 


are approached with the idea that they 
have a program now—but that it may 
need a better arrangement, or be made 
clear to the prospect. For such an ap- 
proach encounters less sales resistance 
than any other method. 


All cases differ somewhat, of course. 
The solution depends on the circum- 
stances and the needs. John Jones may 
now have $2,000 insurance payable in a 
lump sum. His purchasing power is 
quite limited. Perhaps the best that he 
can do for his family is to provide an 
income to tide them over for a few years. 
His brother, fortunately, may be able to 
protect his family until the children can 
reach a working age, and at present may 





Program, But Poor One to Take Care of Needs of Family 


$10,000 0 0 0 0 0 
Immediate Family Wife’sIncome Fundfor Mortgage Education Other 
Cash (Clean-Up Thereafter Emergencies Repayment of Purposes 
Fund) . Children 





ance. And here is the important thought 
—they may never see their needs until 
their present insurance has been charted 
—until they see that the $10,000, or what- 
ever their present insurance amounts to, 
is arranged for one purpose only—to 
clean up the last expenses. 

Two points should sink deeply into the 
mind of every man in the field. First, 
the existing insurance should never be 
overlooked. There is little use, as a rule, 
in arriving at the prospect’s door all set 
to sell him a program unless his present 
program has been taken into account and 
co-ordinated with the proposal to be 
made. It must be remember that every 
prospect has some kind of a program, 
even though it is arranged to serve only 
as a clean-up fund. 

Remember Existing Program If Building 
a New One 


Second, the prospect problem is largely 
solved if present owners of life insurance 








NEARLY FORTY YEARS 


have Industrial or Group, which may be 
used for the clean-up fund. 

Sam Smith may now have enough in- 
surance for the latter program, and may 
be able to make the income more ade- 
quate, or make provision for the repay- 
ment of the mortgage on his home. Bill 
Brown may be in a position to provide 
for his wife during the years after the 
family income would cease, or perhaps 
make provision for the complete educa- 
tion of his children. But, at present, 
perhaps, no other than the need for the 
clean-up fund has been arranged because 
his program has not been “built espe- 
cially” for him. 

By regarding every one as the holder 
of some kind of an insurance program, 
and then planning the insurance to fit the 
particular needs, the fieldman stamps 
himself as a man with ideas and takes 
himself definitely out of the class of pol- 
icy sellers. Whether more insurance is 
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of its million policyholders. 


policyholder or beneficiary. 


HEAD OFFICE 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


It has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 








It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the policy is recorded 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


In this way 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


MONTREAL 


sold or not in a particular case or not, 
is aside from the point. As a result, 
everyone concerned benefits. The in- 
sured has a more complete program. The 
beneficiary is better safeguarded. And 
the agent conducts his business with 
more profit, because such an attitude to- 
wards the business is bound to make for 
success. 





STARK LEADS UNION CENTRAL 





$500,000 Club to Meet in Coral Gables 
February 3; Stark’s Third Presi- 
dency; Hollister Vice-Pres. 
Herman Stark of the C. B. Knight 
agency, New York, is again the leading 
producer of the Union Central and the 
president of the company’s $500,000 Club 
which meets in Coral Gables February 
3 to 5. George B. Hollister of the J. P. 
Devine home office agency, Cincinnati, 
is vice-president. Their paid production 
was $1,323,907 and $1,286,035 respectively. 
Mr. Stark is president for the third 
time, having led the company in 1932 and 
1933, although he has been with the com- 
pany only since 1930. Both the New 
York and the Cincinnati agencies have 
qualified fourteen members for the club. 
The February convention is to be at the 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables. 





PITTSBURGH SUPERVISORS MEET 
Key Men for 1935 Appointed; G. H. 
Moore Addresses January Meet- 
ing; Program Outlined 

The Pittsburgh Supervisors Group 
planning for a year of increased activity 
has outlined its program for 1935 and 
appointed members to fill key positions. 
W. Lee Mullen, Sun Life of Canada, 
president of the group, named Eric G. 
Johnson of the Penn Mutual, treasurer; 
Earl W. Yago, Mutual of New York, 
program chairman, and Homer L. An- 
drews, Berkshire Life, publicity chair- 
man. 

At the January meeting G. Harold 
Moore of the Penn Mutual gave a thor- 
ough explanation of the company’s sys- 
tem of training new agents. 

The program for the next few months 
is as follows: February 4, “Reading and 
Study Direction”; March 4, “Advertising 
and Direct Mailing”; April 1, “Time 
Control”; May 6, open; June 3, meeting 
with general agents. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAINS 
Paid-For 23% Ahead: Hedges Agency 
of Kansas City Leads Company; 
Lanphear Leading Producer 


Paid business for the Equitable of Iowa 
showed a gain for 1934 of 23.5% over 
1933. Total paid production was $60,- 
525,950 including annuity sales. Decem- 
ber was 13.7% ahead of December, 1933, 
with a paid volume of $6,433,699. Eleven 
of the months of the year showed a gain 
over the corresponding month of 1933. 

The Herbert A. Hedges agency of 
Kansas City led the company with a to- 
tal paid business of $3,146,023. Second 
honors were taken by the Pennsylvania 
Rice agency, with a total volume of $3,- 
085,982, and the Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff 
agency, Chicago, was third with $3,017,- 
667. 

Leading producers were A. L. Lan- 
phear, Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff agency, 
Chicago, who paid for $1,046,334; G. W. 
Randall of Williamsport, Pa., agency, 
and J. A. Mason, Hoey & Ellison agen- 
cy, New York City. 





G. V. AUSTIN AGENCY RECORD 


The G. V. Austin agency of the Aetna 
Life in Brooklyn had $1,350,000 applied 
for business in December. The agency 
had substantial gains in all departments 
for the year 1934. Charles B. O’Connell 
of the agency is understood to have led 
the company for the year and there were 
three other Austin representatives on the 
company leaders’ list—Barney L. Bar- 
nett, J. M. T. Billson and Thomas Mc- 
Millan. 
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Samuel S. Voshell, 80, 
Has Birthday Party 
Samuel S. Voshell, who was selling life 
insurance in Brooklyn for the Metropoli- 
tan Life before the Brooklyn Bridge was 
opened, who for years was a manager of 
the Metropolitan Life in that borough, 
and who is still writing insurance, had a 
birthday party at the Hotel Granada in 





Wm, Frange 
SAMUEL S. VOSHELL 


Brooklyn on Monday afternoon. A large 
suite was filled with people, and there 
was an orchestra. 

Mr. Voshell is 80 years old; looks 
about the same as he did twenty years 
ago, and has lost none of his animation 
or optimism. For the last fifteen years 
he has personally written more than 
$100,000 of business each year. “I will 
do that this year, too,” he said to The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

Mr. Voshell was born in Dover, Del.; 
is a brother of J. K. Voshell, Metropoli- 
tan Life manager in Baltimore and form- 
er president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; has three children, 
one of whom is S. H. Voshell, the well- 
known tennis player. He belongs to the 
Crescent, Hamilton, Brooklyn Lido and 
Rotary clubs and is vice-president of the 
Caledonian Hospital. In 1929 he had 
been with the Metropolitan half a cen- 
tury. 

Among the birthday guests were J. P. 
Bradley, superintendent of agencies of 
the Metropolitan; Edward W. Allen, 
president of the New York Managers 
Association, and Conrad V. Dykeman, 
Prudential, who also in 1929 celebrated 
his fiftieth year in the business. 

Peter Ferrester, George Weigel, L. J. 
Dimitroff, Max Menschel and M. Davis 
were some other insurance men present. 
Among doctors at the party were Thom- 
as Cusack, Charles Pool and George W. 
Tong. 


IOWA FARM MARKET IMPROVING 


Insurance officials in Iowa last week 
declared that the Iowa farm land market 
showed an improvement in 1934 and pros- 
pects for 1935 indicate an acceleration 
of the upward swing. Of farms sold by 
one company with home office in Des 
Moines 88% were taken over by persons 
who will live on the places and operate 
them. The study showed 48% had been 
sold to tenants on the properties, 24% 
to former owners who had retrieved their 
holdings through improved conditions, 
11% to neighboring land owners who 
were expanding their holdings 5% went 
to city dwellers, farm born, who were 
returning to farm life. Of the remain- 
ing 12%, 3% were taken by avowed spec- 
ulators and 9% by investors desiring a 
diversity of holdings. 


ROTHSTEIN LEADS HOME 
Leonard L. Rothstein, Jacoby agency, 
New York, led the Home Life of New 
York again in 1934. 
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OHIO STATE LIFE MEETING 





Many Speakers From Other Companies 
to Appear at Annual Convention in 
Columbus January 24-26 


The Ohio State Life will hold its an- 
nual convention January 24-26 at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus. 
Cecil Wilson, eastern supervisor for the 
company at Winston-Salem, N. C., will 
tell the managers and general agents 
about the progress since being licensed 
in that state six months ago. Alford 
Custafson, general agent for the Union 
Central at Louisville, will discuss agency 
building in cities; L. T. Boyd, general 
agent Equitable of lowa at Kokomo, Ind., 
will talk about rural territory. President 
of the managers’ association of the con- 
vention is D. F. Shafer, Mansfield. 

The President’s Club will meet the 
second day, welcomed by President U. S. 
Brandt and by Alfred Guay, leading pro- 
ducer for the third year in succession 
and head of the President’s Club. He is 
general agent at Los Angeles. Saturday 
morning the meeting will hear Russell 
P. Moore, assistant manager of agencies, 


Midland Mutual, and Frank M. See, 
general agent New England Mutual at 
St. Louis. 


A dinner will be held the first night 
for the managers and a banquet the sec- 
ond night for the President’s Club. 





Had $8,471,000 Year 


The Holgar Johnson agency, Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, in 1934 closed its 
largest year: paid-for business $8,471,000. 
December was the largest month in the 
history of the agency: paid-for business 
$1,225,000. 

The 1934 increase over 1933 was 25%, 
and the agency showed a 55% increase 
in 1934 over 1933 in annual premium life 
insurance income. George Stewart, a 
first-year man; J. B. Eckenrode and 
Erle I. Shobert were the agency leaders, 
the latter in number of insured lives. 
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ENLARGED OPPORTUNITY 


For A Successful Life Underwriter 


If you have proven your worth in the field by consistently 
writing a substantial volume of acceptable Life business— 


If you have been a close student of present-day methods and 
feel equipped to select and train others, in addition to your per- 


If you have the ambition to “some day” pilot a General Agency 
of your own, and are willing to earn that right by outstanding 
work in organizing and producing, then such an opportunity, at 
a moderate salary (plus full commission and renewals on personal 
business) is open to you as Division Associate with a substantial 
General Agency of a large and prominent company operating under 
New York State laws. Location of Agency: Newark, N. J. Center 


INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





a 


“Opportunity for Men of Mihi; 
THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897). 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 













Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 






STOESSEL AGENCY WINS TROPHY 


The Walter J. Stoessel agency of 
Springfield, Mass., Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has been awarded the President’s 
Organization Trophy for 1934 by James 
Lee Loomis, president of the company. 
The trophy is awarded annually by Pres- 
ident Loomis to that agency of the com- 
pany which has made the most outstand- 
ing progress in organization develop- 
ment. Last year the award was held 
by the Zimmerman agency, Newark. 

Runners-up in the participation for the 
trophy were the L. D. Fowler agency, 
Cincinnati; J. H. Thompson agency, 
Hartford; C. J. Zimmerman agency, 
Newark, and the W. S. Buck agency, 
Scranton, Pa. 


SPEAKER FOR ST. LOUIS ASS’N 


At a meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of St. Louis, Mo., yesterday 
Theodore M. Simmons, manager of 
United States agencies for the Pan Amer- 
ican Life of New Orleans, spoke on 





“Guaranteeing Good Intentions.” 





















Write in confidence, giving details of your experience, age, years 
in the business, etc., and an interview will be accorded you. 


Address 1251, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New 









HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. |} | WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine 


@ Consulting Actuaries ®@ 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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MIDTOWN MANAGERS MEET 





Donald Keane Conducts First Meeting a, 
New President; Members Dis- 


cuss Contract Changes 


New officers of the Midtown Agencies 
Association, New York, elected at the 
annual meeting in December, conducted 
their first regular business meeting yes- 
terday following a luncheon held in the 
Advertising Club, 23 Park Avenue. The 
new officers are Donald Keane, Keane- 
Patterson agency, Massachusetts Mutual, 
president; W. G. Fitting, general agent, 
Equitable Society, vice-president; Sam 
P. Davis, manager, Phoenix Mutual, sec- 
retary treasurer. 

At yesterday’s meeting each manager 
and general agent came prepared to ex- 
plain the changes in contract forms made 
by his respective company at the first of 
the year or changes contemplated within 
the very near future. 

The Midtown Association limits its 
membership to general agents or mana- 
gers under direct appointment of the 
home office of any legal reserve compan- 
ies who have offices or branch offices in 
the Manhattan territory from Thirty- 
fourth to Fifty-ninth streets. 





AGENCY’S 60TH ANNIVERSARY 





Penn Mutual Office in Cleveland Has 
Celebration With Sales Congress; 
Co. Personalities Present 
The Cleveland general agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life is sixty years old and 
celebrated its anniversary last Saturday 


with a meeting and sales congress at- | 


tended by many of the company’s lead- 
ing general agents. René Banks is now 
general agent. : 

Among those on the speaking program 
were Vice-President Frank H. Davis, Ac- 
tuary George R. White, Medical Director 
Samuel B. Sholz, Jr., and general agents 
John A. Stevenson, Philadelphia; Os- 
borne Bethea, New York; Charles B. 
Stumes, Chicago; Manuel Camps, Jr. 
Boston; Seth Ryan, Detroit; Charles J. 
Iredell of Cincinnati; C. E. Spencer ol 
Toledo; Samuel Gregory of Fort Wayne, 
and Associate General Agent Eric 6. 
Wilson of Pittsburgh. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL CHANGES 








The Pacific Mutual Life has withdrawn | 


from sale that portion of its non-caf- 
celable income coverage involving the 
life indemnity feature, but will continue 
to issue its aggregate indemnity form 
which provides non-cancelable coverage 
for a period of fifty months. The com- 
pany will continue to issue the life im- 


demnity feature of permanent and total | 


disability benefits sold in conjunction 
with life insurance and also the premium 
waiver only clause. 


CONFERENCE IN DES MOINES 

Representatives of the Mutual Life of 
New York held a quarterly -sales com 
ference this week in the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Ia. Principal speak 
ers were Charles E. Brown, agency mai 
ager, and T. G. Scanlon, Des Moines 
organizer for the company. 
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British Life Co.’s 

Set New High Records 
HAD GOOD PRODUCTION IN 1934 
General and Strictly Life Com- 


ies Report Increases For Year; 
Public Appreciation Increases 


Both 





The increasing appreciation of life in- 
surance, both as a protection for depend- 
ents and as an investment, is reflected in 
the first returns for 1934 issued by Brit- 
ish offices. Most companies have writ- 
ten a larger volume of new business than 
in 1933, and in quite a few cases the life 
insurance volume establishes a new rec- 
ord for the company. This applies both 
to the general companies writing _fire 
and other lines with life business inci- 
dental and to the strictly life offices. 

Atlas Assurance with £3,200,000 had 
£390,000 greater new life business than 
1933. British General issued 1,228 poli- 
cies for £660,474 as against 1,164 in 1933. 
Clerical, Medical & General Life had a 
record gross new business of £2,240,000. 
Commercial Union had a record for its 
history with £4,630,681. The “Old 
Equitable” had one-third more business 
than in 1933 with £1,500,000 new insur- 
ance. Gresham Life was more than 
£2800,000 after deducting reinsurance. 

Legal & General insured £14,539,451. 
London Assurance had a record life bus- 
iness with £2,350,000. London Life As- 
sociation issued £2,503,452. 

The Manufacturers Life of Canada net 
new business effected in the United 
Kingdom during 1934 exceeded £1,000,000 
for the first time. 

The National Provident Institution for 
Mutual Life Assurance completed new 
life assurances for a net total of ap- 
proximately £1,525,000 in 1934, record 
business for any year. The net new bus- 
iness completed during 1934 by the Nor- 
wich Union Life Insurance Society 
amounted to the record figure of over 
£10,000,000. The new ordinary life busi- 
ness effected with Pearl Assurance dur- 
ing 1934, after deduction of reassurances, 


' consisted of 53,887 policies assuring £8,- 


31,969 with yearly renewal premiums of 


The Phoenix Assurance completed life 
assurance policies for net sums assured 
of £3,700,000 in 1934. This constitutes a 
record for the company and compares 
with £3,478,033 for 1933. During 1934 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance So- 
ciety issued 2,104 policies for a total of 
£1,943,339, creating a fresh high record 
for the company. 


STREIGHT MEDICAL DIRECTOR 








| Promoted by Canada Life to Succeed Dr. 


H. C. Scadding, Retiring After 
, Thirty-four Years 

Lieut.-Col. S. J. Streight has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the Canada 
Life Assurance Co., succeeding Dr. H. C. 
Scadding, who becomes consulting med- 
ical director. 

Dr. Scadding has been medical direc- 
tor since 1900. Two years ago, as presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors’ Association of America, he pre- 


® sided over a successful meeting of that 
(, ganization which was held in Toronto. 


tr. Streight has been an assistant 
medical director since 1925. 


ON WESTERN TRIP 


Vice-Presidents of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society at French Lick 
Managerial Convention 
; Following the managerial convention 
in Atlantic City a number of officers of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
are in French Lick Springs attending 
the Southern and Central Departments 
meaagerial conference; and on January 
21-22-23 they will attend the Coast con- 
pence at Santa Barbara. Those at 
rench Lick are Vice-Presidents W. W. 
ee. Frank L. Jones, William J. 
taham, Albert G. Borden, Ray Murphy 
and Director Gage E. Tarbell. Messrs. 
Orden and Tarbell are returning to 
ew York from French Lick. 





W. A. Law Telephones 
Appreciation to Agents 


DINNERS CLIMAX TESTIMONIAL 





Penn Mutual Field Force Has Successful 
Campaign Honoring President’s 
Twelfth Anniversary 





Climaxing a December campaign trib- 
ute to William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, the field force of the 
company held agency dinners in their 
respective cities on Wednesday of this 





WILLIAM A. LAW 


week. During the course of the dinners 
Mr. Law gave a brief address of appre- 
ciation to the contributing diners by 
means of a nation-wide hook-up and am- 
plifier system. The address was given 
from Independence Square on the eight- 
eenth floor of the company’s home office 
in Philadelphia. Seven New York agen- 
cies met at the Hotel Pennsylvania: Hall- 
Bethea, Engelsman, Adler, Hyde, Saun- 
der, Goulden- Vermilye and Meyer, 
Gibbs met in Newark. 

Earlier on that day all agencies, with 
Vice-President Frank H. Davis as 
spokesman, had presented to Mr. Law a 
morocco bound volume containing a page 
for each agency with the record of its 
contribution elaborately engrossed. 

Mr. Law was a life insurance agent in 
his younger years before becoming a 
bank official in South Carolina. He left 
banking in 1922, after having been head 
of the First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia and president of the American 
Bankers Association. On his twelfth 
anniversary the agencies honored Mr. 
Law by an extraordinary production. 





Continental American Shows 


Increase in Depression Years 


The Continental American of Wilming- 
ton, Del., showed marked progress over 
the past five depression years, accord- 
ing to the annual statement for 1934. 
During that period the assets of the 
ccmpany increased 35%, new’ insurance 
13%, insurance in force 16% and pay- 
ments to policyholders 73%. 

The report shows assets at $16,605,834, 
an increase of 6% for the year. All 
stocks and all bonds in arrears, either 
interest or principal, have been valued at 
December 31, 1934, market values. Real 
estate is valued at what is believed to be 
current market values, as shown in the 
statement, $324,785. 

Further the statement shows a con- 
tingency reserve of $201,016 and capital 
and surplus of $1,830,445. Surplus dur- 
ing the year increased by $63,499. New 
insurance for the year was $17,970,955 
and total insurance in force amounted to 
$107,139,022. Insurance in. force increased 
during the year by $1,461,703, an increase 
vf 14% for the cempany. Assets are 
12% in excess of liabilities, 
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Illinois Code Proposes 


Industrial Loan Values 


The possibility that Industrial policies 
might have loan values after three 
years, if the proposed Illinois insurance 
code is adopted as prepared, whereas 
there are no cash values now until a 
policy is five years old, is brought out in 
an analysis sent to Col. Charles B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, by the presi- 
dent of a large Industrial company. Con- 
sideration of life insurance features of 
the code is to start January 19 at hear- 
ings in Chicago. 

Policy loans are out of place in In- 
dustrial insurance and would open the 
doors to abuses in the field which home 
offices would be powerless to control, it 
was stated. An agent could make loans 
on old policies to secure remuneration 
for “increase” by applying proceeds to 
new issues in excess of financial ability 
of the family to continue them. 

It is suggested the code should stipu- 
late that policy loans shall not be com- 
pulsory provisions, and surrender for 
cash shall not be permitted until pre- 
miums for five full policy years have 
been paid. 


LEADS 
FOR 


LEADERS 


Fidelity’s successful lead service 
has been in operation for eighteen 
years. It has produced nearly half 
a million first class sales leads. 


From these leads $218,671,153 
of direct business has been written. 
This does not include the millions 
of dollars of business resulting in- 
directly or subsequent to the initial 
sale. 


Fidelity agents rightly prize a 
plan which over eighteen years has 
brought interested inquiries from: 
18.7% of the people it has con- 
tacted. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presudent 


fe PP issu MUTUAL LIFE 











RUDDOCK WITH COLUMBIA NAT. 

John Y. Ruddock has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Columbian Na- 
tional Fire. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Mr. Ruddock was for 
three years with the State Mutual Life 
at Worcester, Mass. From this com- 
pany he transferred to the firm of 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, consulting 
actuaries of New York City. He was 
connected with this firm for a period of 
five years. He is a fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. 





John S. Norris, president of the Mont- 
real Light, Heat & Power Co., has been 
elected a director of the Imperial Life. 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit. Michigan. 


Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Leon O. Fisher, who was elected a di- 
rector of the Equitable Society in De- 
cember, has been vice-president of that 
company for a number of years and is 
well known in the financial, real estate 
and railroad worlds. Few men in life 
insurance have had contacts in as wide 
a variety of activities. Since the age of 
14 he has been working. 

A native of New Hampshire where he 
attended the Manchester high school 
and was exceptionally apt with figures, 





LEON O. FISHER 


he got his first job in the freight claim 
department of the Fitchburg Railroad. 
Next he spent a year and a half in the 
New York office of the New York Cen- 
tral’s freight claim department. After 
coming to New York he became a 
C. P. A. and, quitting the railroad busi- 
ness, he joined the staff of William 
Trenholme, Toole & Dennis, public ac- 
countants. Next he became a member 
of the staff of Haskins & Sells, one of 
the leading accountancy outfits of Amer- 
ica, and inside of three years time was 
made a member of the firm. It was 
while with Haskins & Sells that he had 
his first contact with the Equitable. That 
was in 1906. In the same year thé Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society appointed 
him general auditor. Six years later, in 
1912, he was elected third vice-president. 
In 1918 he became second vice-president. 
In 1929, vice-president. 

The Equitable’s home office building 
in Seventh Avenue, one of the leading 
office structures of the town, was erected 
ten years ago. At the time Mr. Fisher 
was chairman of the office auxiliary 
committee. He was the officer of the 
Society most directly in charge of the 
building operations, considerably adding 
to his reputation in these supervisory 
activities. 

During the World War Mr. Fisher 
was called to Washington. From Feb- 
ruary to September, 1918, he was chief 
of the administration branch, division of 
purchase, storage and traffic of the War 
Department, under General Goethals. 
From February to November, 1919, he 
was assistant director, Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. While with the War Risk Bureau 
he had considerable to do with arrang- 
ing for the designing of the war risk 
policy, an unusually artistic and beauti- 
ful piece of work. In his possession is 
a copper plaque of this policy signed: by 
Carter Glass, who was | ne am of the 
Treasury; Jouett Shouse, who was As- 
sistant Secretary; and Director Chol- 
meley-Jones of the War Risk Bureau. 
It was presented to Mr. Fisher by Sec- 
retary Glass. 

Mr. Fisher is chairman of the Pro- 
tective Committee for Holders of Cen- 
tral of Georgia R. R. Consolidated Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds, due 1945; and chairman 
of a 4% mortgage bond protective com- 


mittee of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 

He is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Mutual branch of the 
Chase National Bank; is a member of 
the Unemployment Relief Commission of 
Yonkers; was chairman of the Second 
Regional Committee, Boy Scouts of 
America; and was president of the Yon- 
kers Council Boy Scouts of America 
1921 to 1926. Another chairmanship he 
had was on Mayor Wallin’s committee to 
investigate the Yonkers pension system. 
Formerly, he was governor of the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club. One of his clubs 
is The Pilgrim of the U. S., which has 
done so much in the cause of interna- 
tional amity. He has resided in Yon- 
kers for twenty-six years. 

* * * 


Joseph F. Kernan, who died recently 
at his home in Utica, N. Y., was a son of 
United States Senator from New York 
Francis Kernan and Hannah Avery 
Devereaux Kernan. He was born in 
Utica, April 29, 1861. His brother, the 
late John O. Kernan, was a director of 
the Equitable Society and he was the 
uncle of Francis K. Kernan, who is a 
prominent financier, industrialist and 
lawyer of Utica, who is at present a di- 
rector of the Equitable. 

For over fourteen years the late Jo- 
seph Kernan was with the W. L. Boyce 
agency of the Equitable Society in Syra- 
cuse, N. He was consistently a large 
producer of life insurance during the 
first ten years although he started the 
business late in life. He particularly 
paid attention to Group and business in- 
surance. His first year he paid for 


$600,000. 

During the World War he headed the 
Knights of Columbus in France and is 
said to have established the first K. of 


from birth to 65 next birthday. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance, 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
President Secretary Treasurer 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


—— 











C. hut there. He was known to the sol- 
diers at the front, particularly to the 
Seventy-seventh Division, as “Uncle 
Joe.” The last three years because of 
his love for the people and the country, 
gained during the war, he wintered in 
Southern France. 

He is remembered by those who were 
associated with him closely as a beloved 
and worthwhile character. 

Uncle Francis 





VISITS CALIFORNIA AGENCY 

Touring the Pacific Coast field, Karl 
G. Gumm, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, National Life of Vermont, was 
in Los Angeles recently to visit the com- 
pany’s Southern California agency in 
charge of Robert F. Freeman. 


O. SAM CUMMINGS GOAL 
The goal of the O. Sam Cummings 
agency, Kansas City Life, Texas, for 1935 
is $18,000,000. Of this goal 20% is to be 
obtained from new agents appointed dur- 
ing the year. 


ON LIBERTY LEAGUE COUNCIL 
F. C. Hubbell, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Equitable of Iowa, 
has been named a member of the ad- 
visory council of the American Liberty 
League. 














Your Newspaper Sells 
Accident Insurance For You 


In an effort to prevent unnecessary accidents 
the newspapers are giving them prominence be- 
yond their normal high news value. 


The public is more alive to the accident hazard 
than ever. It is increasingly easier to sell adequate 
amounts of accident insurance. 


From our series of reimbursement accident 
insurance policies you can easily select exactly the 
coverage your client needs. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





J. S. Carroll, Institute Winner 
Had Early Training in Irelan( 


John Stewart Carroll, who took firs 
prize in the Part I life examinations ¢j 
the Insurance Institute of America lay 
year and consequently won the awarj 
offered by the Insurance Society of Ney 
York, is now studying and attending the 
lectures of the Institute, New York City 
in preparation for the 1935 examination. 
covering Part II. Mr. Carroll is in ¢h 
home office account division of the Met. 
ropolitan Life. 

A native of Dublin, Ireland, Mr, Car. 
roll had his early insurance training jp 
that country. Following his education ip 
the Erasmus Smith High School anj 
Ross’ College he entered the Dubliy 
branch of the Guardian Assurance Co, a: 
a file order and guarantee clerk. He 
passed the exams of the Insurance In. 
stitute of Ireland and for two years run- 
ning took first prize in the fire and casw- 
alty exams there. In 1926 he passed th: 
preliminary examination of the Char. 
tered Insurance Institute. 

Mr. Carroll came to the United States 
in 1927. He read an advertisement of 
the Metropolitan Life in a New York 
paper and nine days after his landing 
here he had a job with that company 
in the audit division. Later he was movel 
to the policy surrender division. Follow- 
ing his success in the exams last spring 
he was promoted by F. M. Smith, third 
vice-president, to his present position 
handling correspondence. 

During a part of the time when courses 
were being conducted by the Institute 
last spring Mr. Carroll was in the West 
Indies on his vacation. This trip he de- 
scribes as his only diversion and a gool 
one. His average for the two. exams 
covering Part I was 95%. Mr. Carroll 
enjoys collecting stamps and is a mode 
engineer. Several times since coming to 
this country he has returned to Irelani 
to visit his parents. 


BERKSHIRE SETS TWO RECORDS 

The new business of the Berkshire 
Life for the month of December, 1- 
cluding life and annuity, was the largest 
month’s business in its eighty-three years 
in business. The gain in life insurance 
for the year 1934 is approximately 11% 
while the gain in annuity business} 
96.2% over last year. The premium I 
come of the company during 1934 wa 
the largest in its history. 


PILOT LIFE PROMOTIONS 

The Pilot Life has promoted two mem 
bers of its home office staff in Greens 
boro, N.C. S. E. Miles has been maée 
full-time agency supervisor with the field 
of his operations largely concentrated i= 
North Carolina. L. I. McAlister, former: 
ly manager of the personnel department, 
is now manager of the conservation de 
partment and will serve as agency se 
retary for the company. 


COMPANY FIGURES REPORTED 


The California-Western States Life 
volume of production of new Ordingy 
business in 1934 amounted to $28,235,955, 














consisting of new paid business of $2 
603,117, reinstatements $3,302,946 and it 
creases in outstanding policies $1,329 
In addition the company paid for new 
group insurance in 1934 amounting to 
over $2,400,000. 
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Riehle Has Full Schedule 
Of Speaking Engagements 

Starting today in Washington, D. C., 
Theodore M. Riehle, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, launches upon a full schedule of 
speaking engagements for the next few 
weeks which will carry him before local 
jife underwriters’ associations in many of 
the southern states. Today Mr. Riehle 
will address the joint Sales Congress of 
the Baltimore and Washington, D. C., 
associations in Washington. 

On January 25 he will address the 
Nashville, Tenn., Association and on Sat- 
urday noon and evening respectively, 
January 26, he will speak in Birmingham 
and Montgomery, Ala. January 28 he 
will appear before the New Orleans As- 
sociation and on the following day he 
will begin at Houston, Tex., a three days’ 
Sales Congress circuit, speaking at Hous- 
ton, Dallas and San Antonio. He will 
address meetings of the Managers’ & 
General Agents’ Associations in the two 
latter cities. 

On Saturday, February 2, he will ad- 
dress a Sales Congress at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. His next speaking engagement will 
be on February 22, at Tampa, Fla., where 
he will address the Sales Congress of the 
Florida State Association. 





OKLAHOMA SALES CONGRESS 





T. M. Riehle to Speak at Meeting on 
Feb. 2 Sponsored by Ass’n of 
Life Underwriters 


The Oklahoma Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is rapidly completing plans 
fora Sales Congress to be held in Okla- 
homa City on February 2. Theodore M. 
Riehle, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “Your Place in 
Business Recovery.” Tom Thatch is 
chairman of the program committee. 

Other speakers will include Jess G. 
Read, state insurance commissioner, and 
Paul Speicher, editor of the R & R Ser- 
vice. The Tulsa, Enid and Muskogee 
associations have been invited to take 
part in the program at which recognition 
will be accorded outstanding producers. 





SAM DAVIS AGENCY INCREASE 


Ranks Seventh for Phoenix Mutual; I. A. 
Kelly and Wharton-Bickley Key 
Men for Company 

The Sam P. Davis agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life located in the Lin- 
coln Building, New York City, had an 
outstanding month in December with 
more than $800,000 written business. The 

vis agency which is only two and a 
half years old and has twenty full-time 
agents ranked seventh in the country for 
the company. 

Out of the eight possible key men ap- 
pointed each year by A. A. Welch, presi- 
dent of the company, two are in the 

vis agency. I. A. Kelly, who entered 
the agency in September 1933, led all the 
1933'men in the company to win the 
president’s key and A. Wharton-Bickley, 
who joined the agency in April of last 
year, was leading producer among the 
1934 agents for the Phoenix. 








WHITE HONORED AT DINNER 

The agency force of the William A. 
White agency, John Hancock Mutual, 
Newark, honored Mr. White with a din- 
lr yesterday at the Hotel Douglas in 
observance of his sixty-seventh birthday. 
tank Keefe, assistant manager of the 
underwriting department, and Henry 
thafer, supervisor of general agencies 
: the home office, were guest speakers. 
{r. White has been with the company 
More than thirty-one years. ; 





CHARLES L. BYARS DEAD 
' arles L. Byars, who was manager 
ot the St. Louis office of the Travelers 
hed ten years, died on January 11 follow- 
"§ a long illness. He was at one time 
ager for the Travelers in Toledo, O., 
was a former president of the Life 
nderwriters Association of St. Louis. 


G. A. Oliver Heads New York 


Branch of Retail Credit Co. 





GREG A. OLIVER 


The Retail Credit Co. has promoted 
Greg A. Oliver to the managership of its 
enlarged New York City office located 
in the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Ave. Formerly Mr. Oliver was for sev- 
eral years manager of the company’s 
office in Philadelphia. Four New York 
City territories have been merged to 


come under direction of Mr. Oliver here. 

William H. Yandell, who was formerly 
manager for the Retail Credit Co. in St. 
Louis, has been transferred to Philadel- 
phia to fill the vacancy there. 





VIEW OF MANAGERS’ JOB 





If Agents Were Ideal In Controlling 
Work, General Agents Would Not 
Be Needed, Stuart Smith Says 


Agents are made, not born, Stuart 
Smith, general agent for the Connecticut 
General Life in Philadelphia told the 
January meeting of the Managers Con- 
ference, Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters. “It has been my experi- 
ence that good men who must be man- 
aged can make $10,000 a year in this 
business, yet will make nothing by 
themselves,” he said. He wondered if 
there is not a tendency to forget that 
agents are not ideal and it is for that 
reason that they require general agents 
to supervise them. 

He brought out that life insurance men 
are salesmen just the same as other 
salesmen selling other commodities and 
that “if they were able to interpret time 
control system, they wouldn’t need us. 
It’s our job, not theirs, to control their 
time.” 

He said that every three months he 
goes through the agents’ records and 
grades prospects. Then he has an 
agent “burn” all his C prospects. Every 
six months he goes through their reports 
and then gives the agents memorandums 
something like “You called on Mr. So- 
and-so on such-and-such date. He said 
to come back on this date and he’d take 
so much on this policy. His name hasn’t 
appeared since. Why?” 





MINNEAPOLIS AETNA G. A. 


F. E. McMahon has been appointed 
general agent for the Aetna Life in Min- 
neapolis. He succeeds Harry W. Kavel, 
for many years general agent there, who 
died in December. Mr. McMahon, a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, enrolled in the 
Aetna Life Group School immediately 
after graduation from Colgate University 
in 1922. He was assigned to Chicago as 
Group representative; went to Detroit 
a year later and after five years in the 
Group field was made agency supervisor. 
In 1931 he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent to H. K. Schoch in Detroit. 


Continental American Field Force 
Holds Annual Meeting at Wilmington 


The field force of the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington held its 
annual meeting at the DuPont Hotel last 
Friday and Saturday with one of the 
largest gatherings in the history of the 
company. Preceding the two-day meet- 
ing there was a session of the managers 
on Thursday at which organization de- 
velopment and production plans were dis- 
cussed. 

The following managers were in at- 
tendance at this meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Vice-President D. E. Jones: 
Samuel Brandwein, New York; Kenneth 
F. Antoine, Boston; John E. Harris, Wil- 
mington; Max J. Hancel, Matthew J. 
Lauer, New York; Harland W. Huston, 
Salisbury; Homer G. Kingsley, Balti- 
more; Robert Kruh, Brooklyn; Martin 
W. Lammers, Philadelphia; David Mos- 
kowitz, Newark; George Ainbinder, New- 
ark; B. C. Vincent, Wilkes-Barre. 

Leaders’ Club Members Honored 


The two-day meeting of the field force 
opened with a luncheon in the Gold Ball 
Room. At this meeting the members of 
the Leaders’ Club were introduced, and 
Samuel Brandwein, manager of the com- 
pany’s midtown New York branch, was 
installed as president of the Leaders’ 
Club, with Arthur B. Cheyney of Phila- 
delphia, director of the business insur- 
ance department, many times a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, as 
vice-president. 

Other members of the Leaders’ Club 
for 1934-1935 were: Mathew J. Lauer, 
William S. Carmine, John E. Williams, 
L. Reyner Dukes, F. Rawlins Camper, 
Theodore M. Beauchamp, Jules Anzel, 
Ralph R. Purnell, David Moskowitz, 
George J. Ainbinder, Sam B. Sapirstein, 
Ario H. Brennan, Abraham Greenberg, 
Max J. Hancel, Janet Behrens, Joseph 
G. Creamer, Harry Greene, Harold A. 
Loewenheim and Jack Botnick. 


President Rydgren Tells of Sound 
Condition 

Discussing the company’s splendid fi- 
nancial condition, President Rydgren said 
that security markets have recovered 
from a depression fear and market values 
now reflect fairly accurately the real in- 
trinsic value of securities. The invest- 
ment problem facing the executives of 
life insurance companies today is not the 
problem of investment losses and is not 
the problem of liquidity, but is the prob- 
lem of investing rapidly accumulating 
funds at a rate of interest which will 
enable them to continue to pay reason- 
able dividends to policyholders. 

The books value of bonds in default is 
only $28,513, or less than one-half of 
1% of the total book value of all our 
bonds. Taking into consideration the 
contingency reserve, of which $151,016.94 
has been set up on account of bonds, 
and which is included among liabilities, 
the December 31, 1934, market value of 
bonds is actually $122,000 more than the 
net value at which they are carried in 
the statement. All stocks have been val- 





MICHIE MADE N. C. MANAGER 


John C. Michie, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed agency manager for the Bankers Life 
of Iowa in charge of the North Carolina 
territory. He has always lived in Dur- 
ham, N. C., became a salesman for the 
Bankers Life there in 1927, was a prom- 
inent producer, and in 1933 was named 
supervisor for North Carolina. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College at Durham. 





GOOD RECORD IN WISCONSIN 

District managers in Wisconsin for the 
Equitable Society held their annual 
meeting in Milwaukee last week. E. L. 
Carson, agency manager, reported that 
sales of life insurance and annuities in 
his territory during 1934 were 40% above 
1933. Paid business in December was 
the highest in any one month since 
March, 1923. 


ued at December 31, 1934, market values. 

There has been a remarkable improve- 
ment in the mortgage account. Only 
3.7% of the total mortgage principal is 
now in the process of foreclosure. Com- 
paratively little more loss is expected on 
the mortgage account and the company 
has set up in the contingency reserve an 
item of $50,000 to take care of any fu- 
ture losses on mortgage which are in 
foreclosure and on others where there 
is an excessive delinquency in interest 
payments. 

Real estate is valued at what is be- 
lieved to be present market values. Real 
estate is valued in the statement at only 
69% of its cost to the company. 

Mr. Rydgren concluded his analysis of 
the investment situation of the company 
with the statement: 

“T can this year conclude my remarks 
pertaining to the quality and the valua- 
tion of our assets, with the unqualified 
statement that our assets are not only of 
the very highest quality but also that, 
considering the contingency reserve of 
$201,106.94, which we have set up as a 
liability to take care of future invest- 
ment losses not otherwise reflected in 
our statement, our assets are worth, at 
present market values, fully one hundred 
cents on the dollar.” 

Net earnings for the year 1934 amount- 
ed to $301,000. Dividends apportioned to 
policyholders amounted to $161,000; divi- 
dends paid to stockholders amounted to 
$77,000; and $63,000 was added to surplus 
during the year. 

Mr. Rydgren concluded his address 
with a statement of the progress made 
by the company during the past five 
years: 

“To be able to refer to the last five 
years as five years of progress is a strik- 
ing commentary on the life insurance 
business in general and on the business 
of the Continental American in particu- 
lar. The assets of the Continental Amer- 
ican increased 35% during the past five 
years ; new insurance written in 1934 was 
13% more than what was written in 1929; 


insurance in force at the end of 1934 


was 16% more than what it was at the 
beginning of the depression; payments 
to policyholders were 73% more in 1934 
than in 1929.” 


Hear D. E. Jones and J. A. Fulton 


Vice-President Jones, who presided, 
followed with a discussion on “The Re- 
cent Changes and Plans for 1935.” A 
departure from the usual, was the open 
discussion which followed when all mem- 
bers of the field force were allowed the 
freedom of the floor for suggestions of 
any kind that might prove of value. 

Friday night there was a dinner dance 
in honor of the twenty-one members of 
the Leaders’ Club for 1934-1935 and their 
wives. Music for the evening was fur- 
nished by Jules Anzel and his Continen- 
tal American Orchestra. Mr. Anzel is a 
member of the Leaders’ Club of the com- 
pany and each of his orchestra is a Con- 
tinental American policyholder. 

James A. Fulton, president of the 
Home Life of New York, and formerly 
vice-president of the Continental Amer- 
ican, returned to his home state com- 
pany with an address on “Your Oppor- 
tunity in Nineteen Thirty-Five.” Mr. 
Fulton’s dominant thought was that con- 
tained within each one was the “Power 
to accomplish.” Drawing upon biogra- 
phies and autobiographies to impress his 
points upon his audience, Mr. Fulton 
proved that concentration—regardless of 
time—on the one objective desired, was 
the reason for success. He urged that 
each one take each dav as the all im- 
portant time, not retrospection, not fu- 
ture planning or dreaming, as he called 
it, but to close one’s self each day in a 
“day time compartment” and concentrate 
on that day’s work. 

Luncheon and a brief resumé of the 
economic outlook for 1935 by President 
Rydgren closed the meeting. 
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INSURANCE TO PROTECT SAL- 
ARIES AND COMMISSIONS 

It is not widely known among agents 
that there is a form of Contingent Use 
and Occupancy insurance which covers 
against the loss of personal income from 
salary and/or commissions. It may be 
written for managers of branch stores 
and other similar concerns, particularly 
where the insured’s earnings are derived 
primarily through commissions on sales 
or production. 

One of the fire companies, in discuss- 
ing this coverage, says: “Our acceptance 
of liability under this form of contract 
must be confined to those risks where 
the property involved is acceptable from 
an underwriting standpoint, where the 


insured is of good moral standing, has 
reasonable prospects for success and oc- 
cupies a prominent position with his em- 
ployer.” 

TURNING TO LIFE INSURANCE 

The public demand for new life insur- 
ance has continued into the new year on 
a scale to give a most encouraging aspect 
to the near future prospects for busi- 
ness production. It is evident that the 
remarkable volume of insurance applied 
for during December represented a fun- 
damental public demand and was not due 
to superficial causes such as the slight 
a few 





rate increases contemplated by 
companies. One of the most encourag- 
ing and significant phases of this upturn 
of demand for new life insurance is the 
evidence of willingness of the public to 
engage in long term obligations. There 
exists not only the capacity to buy but 
a confidence in the outlook justifying 
these long term obligations. 

Reported business for December 
showed some remarkable results. Sever- 
al companies had the largest applied for 
volume for any month in their histories 
and numerous agencies likewise rolled 
up new records in volume. 
indications that the 
insurance buying public are all set to 
undertake life insurance programs on a 
scale not previously experienced or con- 
templated. To what extent people of 
large means are already turning to life 
insurance is shown in the December bus- 
iness of one independent life insurance 
agent. This man had eight cases involv- 
ing total premiums of $2,631,100 in that 
month alone. Of the total volume of 
business, which amounted to $6,335,000, 
only about $1,000,000 was annuities and in 
each of the cases in which annuities were 


There are sound 


issued there was a larger amount of life 
insurance applied for. 

If people of means are turning to life 
insurance as offering one of the best 
uses of their surplus money the same 
reasoning applies with much greater 
force to the average person who has so 
much less opportunity to put money to 
work profitably. 





COM PLICATING CLAIMANTS 

Fire as well as life companies have 
complications relative to claims when 
there are attempts to name too many 
persons to whom the policy proceeds 
should be paid. Recently, one of the fire 
companies had a substantial loss on a 
policy written to “Widow and Heirs 
of ” It developed that the de- 
cedent had been father of a dozen chil- 
dren. Some had died; some had scat- 
about the and there 
proved also to be four minor heirs. To 
obtain releases it was necessary to ap- 
point guardians for the four minor heirs, 
and there was a lot of other work in 
rounding up signatures of heirs located 
at distant points. All of this could have 
been avoided, the company said, if the 
policy had been issued to “Estate of 


” 





tered country; 





In life insurance, too many names 
among the beneficiaries may result in 
complications because with the passing 
years some of the beneficiaries cannot 
be found; some, too, are dead. On the 
other hand, there are many life insur- 
ance agents who advise their clients 
against insurance being made payable to 
an “estate” because of reasons of taxa- 
tion. 





C. T. Ingalls, manager of the Okla- 
homa Inspection Bureau, has passed his 
thirty-first anniversary as manager. He 
organized and founded the bureau in 
1904 when Oklahoma City was small and 
the fire rate situation was chaotic. As 
the state developed the organization ex- 
panded until now, in the main office and 
in the branch office at Tulsa there are 
more than fifty trained inspectors, engi- 
neers and clerks, in addition to approxi- 
mately thirty other employes. Mr. In- 
galls has from the beginning personally 
directed all the activities of the bureau 
including the reviewing of building plans, 
fire prevention suggestions, advice to 
Owners on removal of hazards leading 
to reductions in rates, consultation ser- 
vice for municipalities on fire protection 
and safety inspections of public buildings. 

. s 2 


A. G. Hall, editor of The Insurance 
Advocate, has returned to his desk after 
an illness of five weeks. 


The Human Side of Insurance 








© Underwood & Underwood 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president Equi- 
table Society, has been named by Mayor 
LaGuardia as a member of the commis- 
sion to draft a new charter for the city. 
It is hoped to have the charter ready for 
submission to voters for the next No- 
vember election. Nine New Yorkers of 
prominence are on this commission, in- 
cluding Charles E. Hughes, Jr., director 
of the New York Life. Formerly, Mr. 
Parkinson was dean of the Columbia 
University Law School’s faculty. 

* * * 


Thomas E. Gallagher, veteran fire in- 
surance agent who at 85 is hale and 
hearty and thoroughly enjoying life, was 
in New York this week visiting his son, 
Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary of the 
America Fore Group. He has now left 
to return to his home in Chicago. For 
many years Mr. Gallagher was one of 
the outstanding personalities in the 
Western field, serving with the Aetna 
(Fire). He retired some years ago. 

. - 2 


State Senator McMillan Lewis, who 
represents the Thirty-second District in 
St. Louis in the Missouri State Senate, 
while the baby member of that branch 
of the legislature is a veteran campaign- 
er. He comes of a family with an inter- 
esting political history. At the age of 
nine years he wrote to Woodrow Wilson 
on his nomination and election to the 
Presidency of the United States. The 
replies to those letters have been framed. 
At Princeton University he was voted 
the class politician and upon graduation 
in 1926 organized the Democratic Club 
of Princeton. In the 1924 campaign of 
John W. Davis against Calvin Coolidge 
he made many trips to New York to 
speak for the Democratic candidates, 
He served in the last legislature as a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives and was chairman of the Committee 
on Workmen’s Compensation and served 
on six other committees. Between ses- 


sions of the legislature he is an insur- 


ance broker for the general insurance 
agency of W. H. Markham & Co. 


* * * 


Ida Ferris has been engaged as a full 
time secretary by the Insurance Library 
of the Insurance Society of Philadelphia. 
Miss Ferris has had considerable experi- 
ence as a librarian and in advertising 
work. She was formerly with the Free 
Library of Philadelphia and established 
a research library in an advertising 
agency. She is a member_of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women and 
the Philadelphia Council of the Special 
Libraries Association. 





Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of 
the American Home and the Stuyvyesan, 
and former United States Senator, wa 
quoted by a Miami, Fla., paper last wee, 
on his political views. Among othe; 
things he said: “While I think Presiden; 
Roosevelt is animated by the highest 
motives in his efforts to bring about rp. 
covery and restore prosperity, there ar 
certain principles in the governmen 
we’ve maintained for 140 years which ar 
necessary for that prosperity. One js 
that prosperity cannot be restored py 
imposing upon industry and capital a load 
of burdensome taxes. The other prip. 
ciple is that the people must retain thei; 
personal freedom of action in carrying 
on the business of the country. Restric 
these principles and prosperity is jm. 
possible.” 

x x * 

H. B. Berwick, editor of the Many. 
facturers Life News Letter, Toronto, had 
the distinction of getting out the most 
attractive of all the company agency 
publications for December. The issue 
led off with a ten page illustrated story 
of the origin of Christmas customs ané 
holiday merrymaking. Old prints were 
reproduced showing scenes in connec. 
tions with mistletoes, Yule logs, Boar's 
Head ceremony, and villagers headed by 
pipers and drummers calling upon the 
manor lord. Ancient recipes were given 
in full for mince pie, wassail and plum 
pudding. Only thing missing was a ref- 
erence to egg nogg. 

ok co * 

Lynne C. Ulm has been appointed as 
sistant manager in the casualty depart- 
ment of Edward Brown & Sons, San 
Francisco general agents. Mr. Ulm was 
for five years Pacific Coast manager for 
the Bankers Indemnity, resigning when 
that company restricted its operations in 
California. Prior to that connection he 
was for six years assistant manager of 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee at San 
Francisco. 

* ok * 


Fred C. Hathaway, Southern Califor 
nia manager for the Mutual Life of New 
York, Los Angeles, was host for several 
days recently to his old friend, Oscar 
C. Watson, formerly manager at Den- 
ver, Col., for the Mutual Life but now 
retired. Mr. Watson drove from Den- 
ver to attend the Rose Bowl football 
game in Pasadena. 

* * * 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent in 
St. Louis for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
has been presented with a fitting testi- 
monial on behalf of the Missouri Life 
Underwriters Association in recognition 
of his work in founding that organiza 
tion. Mr. Fischer was the first presi- 
dent of the Missouri Association. 

or * * 

Sidney J. Herzberg, Prudential Ordi- 
nary manager at Milwaukee, is making 
cruise with Mrs. Herzberg on the S. 5 
Kungsholm through the West Indies and 
South America, to return in February. 

* * * 


John W. Thomson, actuary of the 
North American Reassurance Co., New 
York, whose fund of Scotch jokes is a: 
most inexhaustible, was recently appoint: 
ed a Kentucky Colonel. 

* * * 

Claris Adams, vice-president Americal 
Life of Detroit, was prevented from ap- 
pearing before the Connecticut Insur 
ance Day program this week by illness 

* * * 

Frank H. Taylor, veteran fire insuranct 
agent of East Orange, N. J., last week 
was re-elected president of the East Or- 
ange Water Commission. 

aay 

William Alexander, veteran secretat) 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
is spending the winter in Bahama. 
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S. R. Feller Dinner 


Samuel R. Feller, first deputy super- 
intendent of the New York Insurance 
Department and one of the most brilliant 
young men who ever joined that division 
of the state, will be guest of honor at an 
Insurance Department dinner to be given 
in the Hotel St. Moritz, New York, on 


January 24. 
: ¢ ¢ *¢ 


Not Worried 


Despite all the shivers one detects in 
reading in Washington dispatches about 
the gold clauses, and speculation as to 
what will be the attitude of the Supreme 
Court, there is no general opinion in in- 
surance executive offices that there is to 
be unchecked inflation. It is thought 
that the situation will be met some way 
which will not result in a chaotic and 
disastrous upsetting of values. 

And at this point it is interesting to 
note that insurance companies are al- 
ways faced by some worries. If it is not 
one thing, it is another; but the years 
go by and the insurance companies as 
a whole continue to grow in strength, 
power and financial resource. 

One angle of the present situation 
which directly interests insurance com- 
panies or general agencies is that many 
of them have leases providing that rent 
be payable in gold. 

* * * 


“Jimmie” Roosevelt Had Big Year 
As Broker 


James Roosevelt, son of the President 
of the United States, has been selling an 
amazing volume of insurance. Now one 
of the most successful individual brokers 
inthe country. His biggest line covered 
distilleries. He is spending a lot more 
time in New York than he did. In New 
York his headquarters are with John C. 
Paige & Co. In Boston with Obrion 
Russell. 

Boston friends say that among his 
most interesting callers are Italians who 
come in and want to know if he will not 
write insurance on their apartments and 
homes and stores. Trying to figure that 
out it looks as if these small policy- 
holders think that it will help them some 
way to stand in with political powers, 
teal or imaginary. 

.* £ & 


Police Academy 


When the educational institutions of 
Greater New York are under considera- 
tion few people know even of the exist- 
ence of one of the most important, and 
that is the Police Academy, which is lo- 
tated in its own building directly across 
the street from Police Headquarters. 
While this academy has many activities 
for the training and education of police- 
men, it likewise operates numerous 
lasses of instruction for a large variety 
of people, some of these classes having 
to do with safety instruction. There is 
no doubt that the police cut down the 
tumber of accidents appreciably. This 
applies not only to traffic conditions but 

















to many other channels. The Police 
Academy also prepares and distributes a 
large amount of literature, including col- 
ored posters. This literature constantly 
calls the attention of the public to the 
necessity of guarding against accidents. 

Many of the classes at the Police 
Academy are attended by women, and a 
wide variety of subjects, even including 
information as to the correct bringing up 
of babies, is covered by the corps of lec- 
turers. These lecturers are also drawn 
from many circles and include prominent 
teachers, doctors, surgeons, nurses and 
others. 

In charge of the Police Academy is 
Deputy Chief Inspector John J. O’Con- 
nell, one of the most able of all the po- 
lice officers. 

* * 


Casualty “Run-Off” Progressing 
Smoothly 

The transfer of the casualty business 
(other than accident and health) from 
the Aetna Life to the Aetna Casualty 
has been progressing smoothly and is 
particularly interesting because it is a 
case of a perfectly solvent company run- 
ning off its casualty business (with the 
two exceptions noted). There has been 
nothing particularly scientific or techni- 
cal about the transaction; nor has it in- 
volved any complicated formulae for set- 
ting up of reserves. 

In connection with the run-off of the 
business in the Aetna Life ample re- 
serves have been set up to take care of 
the known and unknown losses, and in- 
asmuch as the servicing of the business, 
both as to the run-off of existing con- 
tracts and the liquidation of outstanding 
losses, involves the use of the same or- 
ganization that has previously handled 
the business, and which will continue to 
function in the name of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, there are no fears that 
the loss reserve will not be ample to 
take care of the obligations. 

a ti 


Bermuda 

In Bermuda private ownership of au- 
tomobiles is prohibited on these islands. 
The motor cars are those of the govern- 
ment and the municipalities. They in- 
clude large, red-painted fire department 
vehicles, ambulances and other cars of 
hospitals, and trucks used in repairing 
roads. The fire department apparatus, 
all of British manufacture, is as effi- 
cient as anything on wheels in London, 
and these vehicles are seldom seen on 
the roads because the fires in Bermuda 
are so few that the rates for insurance 
are extremely low. 

Anyone who has ever been to Ber- 


muda can readily understand why private: 


cars are prohibited. It is a land of hills 
and bicycle riders, and there would be 
the deuce to pay if cars kept spinning 
up and down these hills. 

The traffic regulations are mostly built 
around the use of bicycles, and a traffic 
violation is a serious matter. Every bi- 
cycle carries its license plate, the num- 
ber easily visible and readable. To trav- 
el on the wrong side of the road; to 


go out at night wheeling without a light; 
to collide with anyone while speeding 
down a hill, are serious matters. Most 
of the cases in the magistrate courts 
have to do with bicycle violations. 

Bermuda, by the way, is becoming 
more of a summer resort. If a person 
is looking for sunshine and bathing it is 
not the place to go in January or Feb- 
ruary. 

* * * 


The London Times 


The London Times, most famous 
newspaper in the world, is 150 years old. 
It issued an anniversary number this 
month. Of the many advertisements in 
the issue the most space is taken by 
insurance companies. Fire insurance 
companies carrying advertisements are 
the Sun, Royal Exchange, London As- 
surance, Royal, Commercial Union, Lon- 
don & Lancashire, Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, North British & Mercantile, 
Phoenix, Norwich Union, Northern, 
Pearl, Guardian, Atlas and Alliance. 
There are also a number of life insur- 
ance company ads. 

The ad of the London Assurance, 
which company was founded in 1720, 
captioned “Pioneers,” begins as follows: 
“The Times and the London Assurance 
—two great institutions, each with a 
splendid tradition of public service and 
enjoying, in its own sphere, the confi- 
dence and respect of the world.” 

The Royal’s ad contains only two 
words of copy, outside of the name of 
the company and addresses of the Liver- 
pool and London offices. These words 
are “Security First.” 

The Pearl’s ad is captioned, “Are You 
Planning New Ventures?” It starts: “In 
every professional, commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise two kinds of hazards 
must be considered—those which are pe- 
culiar to the enterprise and those of a 
more general nature. 

“Occurrences such as death, fire, theft 
or accident may involve financiai loss and 
endanger the success of your plans un- 
less you make suitable provision. The 
Pearl can relieve you of these worries 
so that you will be free to concentrate 
on the venture itself. The company’s 
service is at your disposal.” 

The ad of the Phoenix was captioned, 
“Good Old Times,” and the first para- 
graph of the copy reads: “When the 
Times was born the Phoenix was threc 
years old, and on 17th June, 1785, the 
following advertisement appeared.” (This 
advertisement is printed in a_ box): 
“‘The trustees and directors of the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, our new 
fire office, hereby give notice that daily 
attendance is given at the office in Lom- 
bard Street for insurance of houses, 
buildings, goods, wares, merchandise, 
ships in harbour and ship buildings, from 
loss and damage by fire, where printed 
proposals and lists of acting members 
may be had.’ This company was the first 
that paid the whole amount of loss sus- 
tained without any deduction or dis- 
count.” 

The Royal Exchange prints a pen and 
ink sketch of the old Royal Exchange 
Building and the caption on the ad is 
“Old in Insurance But Modern as To- 


day.” 

The ad of the Sun features the words, 
“The oldest insurance office in the 
world.” 


The London & Lancashire runs its 
shield over the caption, “The Hall- 
Mark of Insurance Security.” 

The caption of the Norwich Union Ad 
is: “First in 1706; In the Forefront To- 


day.” pie 


London Times on Advertising 


Advertisements occupy about one- 
third of every issue of the London 
Times. There have been times when ad- 
vertisements occupied four-fifths of the 
newspaper’s space. “Newspaper adver- 
tisements,” says a writer of ninety years 
ago, “are to newspaper news what auto- 
biography is to the narrative of a man’s 
life told by another. The paragraphs 
tells us about men’s sayings and doings; 


the advertisements are their sayings and 
doings. There is a dramatic interest 
about the advertising columns which be- 
longs to no other department of a news- 
paper.” 

At the beginning the advertising in the 
Daily Universal Register (which name 
was later changed to the Times) was 
designated, among its objects, this: “To 
facilitate the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the different parts of the com- 
munity, through the channel of adver- 
tisements.” 

Among the first of the ads were those 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden theatres. Book notices 
followed. Shipping ads were run under 
a cut of a boat. An early ad was of a 
system of shorthand. Studded through 
the paper were medical ads, many of 
them of fake nostrums. Commercial ads, 
in which everything from candles to 
property were offered for sale, took up 
most of page 3. In the next few years 
came many ads of lotteries, Government 
announcements and personal items. Trav- 
el was represented by stage coach time 
tables. Hotels also paid to have their 


names printed. 
* * 


The Cock-eyed World 
_An absurd feature of the 1,511 fatali- 
ties in 1933 due to collisions between 
trains and motor vehicles—if one can 
use the word “absurd” in connection with 
a fatality—is that at least 20% of them 
were due to a motor vehicle running into 
the side of a train and not due to a 
train crashing into an automobile. The 
grade crossing accident where the rail- 
road is entirely at fault is very rare— 
in almost every instance they are due to 
the carelessness, recklessness, or stupid- 
ity of some motor vehicle driver or pe- 
destrian. 
* * * 


The Eastern Underwriter Corre- 
spondent’s Nephew Is Knighted 


Coionel Sir Charles Herbert Bressey, 
who was knighted by King George in 
the New Year honors, is a nephew of 
A. C. Blackall, British correspondent of 
The Eastern Underwriter. For several 
years past Sir Charles has been chief 
road engineer of the Ministry of Trans- 
port and is one of the foremost authori- 
ties on road accidents, their cause and 
prevention. Recently Leslie Hore-Bel- 
isha, Minister of Transport, appointed 
Sir Charles to undertake a complete 
new survey of the highway system of 
Greater London. He will have as his 
architectural advisor Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
Briiain’s most famous architect, designer 
of the Cenotaph. 

Sir Charles had a unique experience at 
the time of the Armistice, being the first 
British officer to enter Cologne and hav- 
ing the fortress surrendered to him. 

Subsequently Colonel Bressey was ap- 
pointed to the Interallied Peace Commis- 
sion to handle the reconstruction of 
roads and bridges in the devastated dis- 
tricts. He was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor for his services. 

* * x 


Demand For Insurance Books 
Dropping Off 

One of the angles of the book pub- 
publishing business, a publisher informs 
me, is the decline in sale of books re- 
lating to insurance. 

“Where formerly we sold 20,000 copies 
of such a work, now we sell 1,500 or 
2,000. Don’t understand the drop in in- 
terest. Just one of those things,” he 
said. 

The most successful book in the last 
few years written by an insurance man 
was “A Fortune To Share,” by Vash 
Young of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. It was a best seller. He fol- 
lowed it with a couple of others which 
have not attracted attention. Before 
going into insurance Young was in the 
publishing business. 

* * * 
A More Cheerful Year 

The general opinion in Wall Street is 
that insurance companies of all kinds 
had a good year last year. The impres- 
sion is correct. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





N. Y. C. Agents Oppose 
State Fund Comp. Bill 


A. J. SMITH MADE PRESIDENT 





W. S. Brown Vice-President and E. S. 
Jarvis Secretary-Treasurer; Monopo- 
listic Bill Held Unsound 





The Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York, Inc., held its annual 
meeting Tuesday, electing officers for 
1935 and also adopting a resolution vig- 
orously opposing passage of the bill in 
the New York legislature to create a 
monopolistic state fund for workmen’s 





A. J. SMITH 


compensation insurance. This proposed 
legislation was characterized as unsound, 
un-American and dangerous. 

Archibald J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & 
Co. was elected president of the agents’ 
association. Willard S. Brown of Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co. was elected vice- 
president and E. Stanley Jarvis of Cre- 
hore & Richardson, Inc., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee were elected as fol- 
lows: Sydney T. Perrin, chairman; 
Charles W. Sparks, Robert F. Wright, 
Charles A. Fowler and George F. Kern. 

The membership committee was elected 
and consists of the following: Clarence 
McDaniel, chairman; John F. Nubel, G. 
R. Michelsen, R. B. McFalls and L. H. 
Chas. Geel. Members of the public re- 
lations committee were elected as fol- 
lows: James J. Hoey, chairman; P. T. 
Tebby, Edwin W. Sohmer, Ray O’Brien 
and D. J. McAuliffe. 


Compensation Resolution 


The full text of the resolution on the 
compensation insurance bill follows: 


“Resolved, that the executive commit- 
tee be instructed to combat by every 
lawful method the pending bill and any 
legislation that would impose upon the 
State of New York a monopolistic state 
fund for the furnishing of workmen’s 
compensation insurance to employers, 
and to co-operate with other organiza- 
tions in opposing this unsound, un- 
American and dangerous legislation. 

“Resolved, that each member of the 
association be urgently requested to ex- 
plain promptly the situation to his 
clients, friends and employes and to rec- 
ommend that letters of protest be sent 
at once to their respective Senators and 
Assemblymen by all who are sincerely 
opposed to this harmful bill.” 


G. & R. LICENSED IN OHIO 
The Globe & Rutgers has been li- 
censed in Ohio with Stanley Spragens of 
Cincinnati as special agent. 





Home Net Surplus Up 
$8,692,000 Last Year 


NOW AMOUNTS TO $36,185,000 


Assets of New York Company Were 
$91,000,014 At Close of 1934; Pre- 
mium Reserve $35,757,660 





The Home of New York issued its 
1934 annual statement on Wednesday, 
showing total assets of $91,000,014 and 
net surplus of $36,185,321 as of Decem- 
ber 31 last. Assets increased only slight- 
ly over $1,000,000 last year but net sur- 
plus was up $8,692,723 from the total of 
$27,492,597 at the close of 1933. With 
the capital of $12,000,000 the policyhold- 
ers’ surplus is now $48,185,321. The re- 
serve for unearned premiums amounts 
to $35,757,663, compared with $35,759,907 
a year ago. 

Assets now include cash of $12,982,714, 
United States Government, State, county 
and municipal bonds of $12,772,811 and 
other bonds and stocks of $54,754,938. 
Liabilities include capital stock, $12,000,- 
000, and reserve for losses, $4,844,858. 





Testimonial Dinner To 
Owen B. Hunt January 28 


_ A representative group of Philadelphia 
insurance men are planning a testimonial 
dinner to Major Owen B. Hunt, newly 
appointed insurance commissioner of the 
state, at the Penn Athletic Club, Janu- 
ary 28. The committee on arrangements 
is headed by William Bishop, Continen- 
tal Casualty, with which company Major 
Hunt was regional claim manager prior 
to his state appointment. 

Gustav Remak, president of the In- 
surance Co. of the State of Penn, will 
be toastmaster. The guests will include 
Governor Earle, United States Senator 
Guffey, John B. Kelly and Matthew H. 
McCloskey (Democratic leaders of Phil- 
adelphia), and commissioners of sur- 
rounding states including Commissioner 
Van Schaick of New York and former 
Commissioner Beha. The new first 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, E. S. Joseph, will also be 
present. 





DAVID WATERMAN DEAD 

David Waterman, president of Tyn- 
berg & Co., New York insurance brokers, 
died at his office Monday afternoon from 
a heart attack. He was about 70 years 
of age and had been with the firm about 
forty years, starting as cashier and con- 
tinuing in that capacity after being elect- 
ed president. His widow survives. 


SUBURBAN SPECIAL FOR G. & R. 

Edward W. Beine has been appointed 
special agent for the New York suburban 
territory for the Globe & Rutgers. He 
has been several years with the National 
Liberty in the same field. Formerly he 
was with the North America. 





I. U. B. PREMIUMS INCREASE 


Total of $5,500,000 Last Year Was 
About $1,000,000 Above Fig- 
ure For 1933 

Company subscribers to the Interstate 
Underwriters Board reported premiums 
through the I. U. B. of more than $5,- 
500,000, an increase of about $1,000,000 
over 1933. This gain is attributed partly 
to an increase in the stocks of merchants 
buying reporting covers and to a larger 
number of policies having been written 
than during the twelve months of 1933. 
Officers of the I. U. B. governing com- 
mittee were elected at the annual meet- 
ing held in New York on Tuesday as 
follows: Chairman, R. R. Martin, United 
States manager, Atlas Assurance; vice- 
chairman, Esmond Ewing, vice-president, 
Travelers Fire, and treasurer, B. M. Cul- 
ver, president, America Fore Companies. 
At the meeting of subscribers reports 
were submitted by Paul B. Somers, re- 
tiring chairman, and John R. Dumont, 
manager of the I. U. B. 

The governing committee consists of 
the following twelve members appointed 
by the president of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association: R. M. Bissell, B. M. 
Culver, F. W. Koeckert, H. C. Conick, 
Esmond Ewing, R. R. Martin, W. Ross 
McCain, J. Lester Parsons, Benjamin 
Rush, C. F. Shallcross, H. V. Smith and 
Alfred Stinson. There are four other 
members, each representing one of the 
major territorial organizations. They are 
R. B. Barbour, E. U. A.; John C. Hard- 
ing, Western Underwriters Association ; 
J. C. Dornin, Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific, and R. B. Barnett, 
Southeastern Underwriters Association. 





Independent Brokers Set 
Jan. 30 for Annual Dinner 


The ninth annual dinner and dance of 
the Independent Brokers Association of 
Brooklyn, Inc. is to be held Wednesday, 
January 30, at Park Manor, Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn. Elaborate plans are 
being made to make the affair more en- 
joyable than ever before, and both brok- 
ers and company men are being urged to 
participate in the good fellowship. 

The toastmaster will be Justice Albert 
Conway of County Court, Brooklyn, and 
guest of honor, George S. Van Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York. 


GERMAN FARM INSURANCE 

Replacement insurance on farm build- 
ings (new value insurance) was being 
discussed at a recent meeting of the 
trade group on “private insurance” in 
Germany and has been decided upon. At 
a future meeting the leader of the peas- 
ant group will participate in the discus- 
sion in order to express his views as to 
the terms and rate of premium for such 
insurance. This step is taken in order 
to help rebuild German agriculture. 


BROKERS SEEK SUGGESTIONS 

The committee on professionalization 
of the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York has invited suggestions from 
leading agents throughout the country 
for improving the insurance brokerage 
profession. 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


Gerorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





U. S.—Stateme 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS , 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 





nt June 30, 1934 


$1,683,068.99 
692,497.34 
122,193.74 
10,538,775.45 
13,036,535.52 


Conn. Insurance Day 
Observed in Hartforj 


FINE SPEAKERS ON PROGRAy 





Van Schaick, Dunham, Barbour, Hel 
and Others Praise Stability of 


Insurance Companies 





Observance of the tenth annual Cop. 
necticut Insurance Day in Hartford op 
Tuesday brought forth highly compj. 
mentary references to the capabilities of 
executives in Connecticut. Carroll 2 
Merriam, member of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, said that “if bug. 
ness throughout the nation had been as 
competently managed and conducted as 
it has been in Connecticut there would 
have been no need for a Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation.” Robert P. Bar. 
bour, United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance of London, declared 
that “you have in Hartford two of the 
outstanding insurance leaders of the 
country—Richard P. Bissell and Edward 
Milligan.” 

George S. Van Schaick, New York In. 
surance Superintendent, having engaged 
in a little historical research, said that 
he had learned that early arrivals in 





what is now Connecticut included an ex. 
ploration party composed of Dutch ad- 
venturers who settled on what is now 
known as Dutch Point, Hartford. Mr. 
Van Schaick thought they might have 
been some of his ancestors. 

Over 500 Attend Sessions 


More than 500 insurance representa- 
tives from all parts of Connecticut and 
elsewhere were present at the sessions 
held in the Aetna Life Insurance Conm- 
pany’s home office. At the luncheon 
there were gathered around the head ta- 
ble representatives of insurance, finan- 
cial and industrial organizations. It is 
estimated that upwards of $2,000,000,00 
of assets were represented there. 

George E. Turner, general chairman, 
presided. He introduced all those at the 
head table. Coming to the presentation 
of Warden Reid of the Connecticut State 
Prison he extended his hand for a spe- 
cial greeting. Mr. Turner boasted of the 
fact that Rev. Hugh Shields and he were 
neighbors in Indiana, living only thirty 
miles apart. Rev. Shields told the audi- 
ence that was correct and added “and 
eight miles to the east of where Mr. 
Turner lived Dillinger was living.” 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Mer- 
riam of the R.F.C., after paying tribute 
to the business capacity as shown in 
Connecticut, said less than $1,000,000 had 
been loaned by the R.F.C. in the entire 
state of Connecticut. Aggregate loans 
of the corporation have exceeded six and 
one-half billion dollars, of which three 
and one-quarter billion are outstanding. 
Repayments are now being made at a 
rate of twice the amount of new loans 
being made. 

Van Schaick Supports Dunham 

Superintendent Van Schaick concurred 
with the recently expressed views of In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham that the fewer insurance laws there 
are the better it is. However, he pointed 
out that the rehabilitation act of New 
York had resulted in saving 220, 
claimants of one corporation from losses. 
More than 600,000 other persons would 
have been affected, he said. 

Mr. Barbour reviewed the work of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
pointing out the public service rendere 
by the body. Hardy, secretary 
of the Insurance Institute, was among 
the visitors. ‘ 

Oscar L. Heltzen, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, was complimen- 
tary to Insurance Commissioner Dunham 
for his care in supervision in the interest 
of policyholders. 


TO TALK IN PITTSBURGH 
Insurance Commissioner Owen 
Hunt of Pennsylvania and A. Wesley 
Barthelmes, inland marine manager for 
the America Fore companies, are on the 
program for Pittsburgh Insurance Day, 

February 4. 
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The Insurance Broker and The Law: 
His Rights and Responsibilities 


By Louis J. Wolff of the New York Bar 


The insurance broker has figured 
prominently in the law reports as a party 
to litigation, but more often as the vital 
factor in the decision as to the validity 
of the insurance contract itself, in a 
contest between insured and company. 
The manner in which the broker has 
performed his functions and his relation 
to the other parties to the transaction, 
many times determines the capital fact 
as to recovery on he policy for a loss 
incurred. When, therefore, we present 
to the courts a broker with a high sense 
of responsibility in the transaction of his 
business, bound by definite rules of prac- 
tice and ethical considerations in his 
dealings with the insured and with the 
company, it is certain that our courts 
will recognize such status in their de- 
cisions and that it will rebound to the 
benefit of the insuring public, the com- 
panies and the broker himself. 

In too many cases our courts have had 
to deal with questionable competitive 
practices among brokers who were con- 
cerned more with commissions than with 
service to the insured. Perhaps this is 
inevitable, but a better discipline in the 
business would reduce the number of 
such controversies which sometimes re- 
sult in decisions that are disturbing to 
the business as a whole. 


Broker Agent of Assured 


In negotiating the policy, the broker 
represents the insured and is his agent 
alone. It is a familiar rule of law that 
an agent of a party cannot represent 
conflicting interests, although at differ- 
ent times and for different purposes the 
same person can function in different ca- 
pacities. It is here that what has often 
seemed to be the anomalous status of 
the broker appears. He starts out as 
the agent of the insured and, unlike the 
leopard who cannot change his spots, 
often represents the company at a later 
stage of the transaction. 

It follows as a result of his agency for 
the insured, that the insurance broker 
cannot bind the company as by an ex- 
press contract. Neither does his knowl- 
edge, obtained from the insured in the 
course of negotiating the policy, bind the 
company. Thus the broker’s knowledge 
of other insurance, prohibited by the 
policy, does not bind the company, al- 
though if this were knowledge by an 
agent it would form the basis for waiver 
and estoppel and permit recovery upon 
an otherwise invalid policy. Where there 
was nothing to show that the broker 
had been authorized by the company to 
at as its agent in effecting insurance 
or accepting risks for it, his knowledge 
could not be imputed to the company. 
He was a broker for the insured in the 
Negotiations and not an agent of the 
company. 

_A striking example of this appeared 
la case where the insurance broker 
applied to one company for a policy of 
urglary insurance but was refused. He 
applied to a second company and a pol- 
ty was issued containing a warranty 
that the insured had never been refused 
msurance, and this was accepted by the 
Insured in absolute ignorance of the 
Por rejection. After a loss, however, 
it was held that the false warranty 
Mittlated the policy. The broker. was the 
agent of the insured and his knowledge 
Was that of his client, but not of the 
‘ompany. Representations made by the 
toker in the course of his negotiation of 


the policy bind his client, the insured, 
because they are within the scope of his 
authority as agent of the insured. 
Disregarding Instructions 

The broker may bind the insured, even 
though he exceeds his actual authority 
in the transaction committed to his care. 
Where the broker had an order to cover 
a plant against explosion but was told 
to place it only with those companies 


Wolff Talks to Brokers 


Louis J. Wolff, prominent New 
York attorney and member of the 
law firm of Morgan & Lockwood, dis- 
cussed the broker’s relations with the 
law in a lecture which he delivered 
last Wednesday before the brokers 
taking the course on insurance brok- 
erage as a profession, offered by the 
Insurance Society of New York and 
sponsored by the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York. In his talk 
Mr. Wolff considered from many 
angles the broker’s legal relations 
with his clients and the companies. 
His lecture was well received. 
Lengthy extracts from the lecture are 
reproduced on this page. 














which had or would issue fire insurance 
on the plant, and he disregarded this 
instruction by placing the insurance with 
another company, he bound his client, 
the insured, by an act within the scope 
of his authority. The fact that he vio- 
lated a private instruction did not avail 
to prevent a contract coming into ex- 
istence. 

Where a broker, instructed to place 
insurance in old line as distinguished 
from assessment companies, departed 
from his instructions and delivered poli- 
cies of co-operative companies, the in- 
sured cannot escape liability for assess- 
ment assumed on the acceptance of the 
policy. In general, the broker employed 
to effect insurance, may be regarded by 
the company as clothed with full author- 
ity to act for his principal in procuring, 
modifying or canceling policies, and his 
acts in these respects are binding upon 
his principal. 

Although no shadow of a divided alle- 
giance falls across the broker’s path in 
his work of negotiating a policy on be- 
half of his client—when this result is 
attained it is necessary to re-examine the 
position of the broker. He has closed 
the contract and usually receives the pol- 
icy, the evidence of it from the company, 
delivers it to the insured, receives the 
premium and transmits it to the com- 
pany after deducting his commission. 
Under a course of business such as usu- 
ally obtains in New York and other 
large insurance centers, there is no com- 
munication between insured and com- 
pany except through the broker, and the 
company has an account on its books 
with the broker and credit arrangements 
covering policies issued through his in- 
strumentality. 

In these circumstances it is generally 
held that a question of fact exists as to 
whether the broker is the: agent of the 
company for the purpose of: delivering 
the policy and receiving the premium. 
Where the characteristic facts of the 
transaction of business are shown, both 
court and jury are disposed to hold the 
broker as the agent of the company for 
these purposes, althotgh his authority 


on behalf of the company goes no 
further. He is a conduit between the 
company and the insured for the delivery 
of the policy and its renewals and the 
collection of the premium. 


Payment of Premiums 


Where the characteristic facts and the 
course of dealing between broker and 
company are shown, payment of pre- 
mium to the broker is payment to the 
company even in a case where the va- 
lidity of the policy and the collection of 
loss thereon depend upon the decision. 
The same rule applies when the company 
sues the insured for the premium and 


the latter defends by the plea of pay-: 


ment to the broker who negotiated the 
policy. 

But where no facts are presented as 
to the course of dealing between broker 
and company, such as extension of credit 
to broker and the collection of other 
premiums through him, he will not be 
held to be the agent of the company to 
receive the nremium and payment to him 
is not a good payment. Also, the pay- 
ment of the premium to the broker after 
the issuance of a cancelation notice to 
the insured and before the effective date 
does not reinstate the policy. Converse- 
ly, the broker entrusted with a policy by 
the insured to surrender and cancel, may 
receive the return premium from the 
company and payment to him is pay- 
ment to the insured. 

Although the insurance broker is the 
agent of the insured in the making of 
the contract, he has no implied authority 
to act for the insured in destroying it. 
For this reason, notice of cancelation by 
the company to the broker by whom 
the policy was negotiated, is not notice 
to the insured. The broker’s authority 
is at an end when the policy has been 
delivered to his client, but where the 
contract is still in binder form the brok- 
er’s authority has not terminated and 
notice to him will cancel the insurance. 
Likewise, when the policy has been is- 
sued but remains undelivered in the pos- 
session of the broker, he has the author- 
ity to receive notice of cancelation on 
behalf of the insured and the same is 
true where the broker has general and 
continuing authority over the insurance 
affairs of his client. In the last instance 
it is a case of real authority, whereas 
in the others it is imputed from the re- 
lationship. 

The Broker-Agent 


The broker may be local agent for 
one or more companies and some of the 
most difficult insurance problems pre- 
sented to the courts arise when there is 
a cancelation or substitution of a large 
line of insurance. The loss usually takes 
place under circumstances that require a 
determination as to whether the old or 
the new, or both series of policies is 
liable, and it requires a surgeon’s scalpel 
for a correct determination. The broker 
or broker-agent and the manner in 
which he has exercised his functions, is 
usually the decisive factor. Thus, an 
agency represented several companies 
and the insured instructed it to maintain 
insurance on his property to a certain 
amount, leaving the selection of the com- 
panies with the agency. 

When the policies were canceled by 
the companies, the agency wrote policies 
in new companies and sent them to the 
insured with notices of cancelation of the 
old policies. The destruction of the 


property occurred before the new poli- 
cies to replace the canceled ones were 
received by the insured. It was held 
that the new policies became effective 
at once, since the insurance agency had 
power to waive the five-day notice on 
behalf of the insured. But where the 
cancelation is by the broker-agent at the 
request of the insured, and the replace- 
ment is by a different broker, the can- 
celation is not effective until the notice 
is received by the company and both 
sets of policies are liable. 
Negotiation and Cancelation 


A classic case involving the authority 
of the broker in respect to both negotia- 
tion and cancelation of insurance is 
Boutwell v. Globe Rutgers Fire Ins. Co., 
193 N. Y. 323. There the insured in- 
structed his broker that he desired 
$10,000 insurance on a dredge. The 
broker, being in doubt as to the situa- 
tion, covered the dredge for $15,000. 
Upon discovering his mistake, he re- 
turned the excess insurance as “not 
wanted” with the request to the com- 
pany “mark this off.” The company de- 
murred at this but offered to cancel 
short-rate. Just at this time a fire oc- 
curred and both the insured and the 
company changed their minds; the 
former desired the policies and the latter 
was willing to have them recorded as 
canceled without premium. 

The Court of Appeals held that al- 
though the policies were negotiated by 
the broker without an order from his 
insured and in excess of the require- 
ments of his insured, the return of the 
policies by the broker was not an uncon- 
ditional request to cancel, which would 
be operative on receipt by the company, 
but was an offer to cancel if the com- 
pany would forego the right to the earn- 
ed premium. The rejection of this offer 
left the insurance in force at the time 
the loss occurred and the insured had 
the right to ratify the unauthorized act 
of his agent, even after the loss. 

The agent of the company is liable to 
it for failure to effect cancelation of a 
policy at the request of the company, but 
a broker is not. 

Legal Responsibilities 

Leaving the subject of the powers of 
the insurance broker as an intermediary, 
we find much of interest in an exami- 
nation of his own responsibilities and 
rights. As an expert he must possess 
knowledge, information, ability and skill 
in his calling, and must use reasonable 
care and diligence in exercising them on 
behalf of his principal. He is not an 
insurer of the financial condition of the 
companies from which policies are ob- 
tained through his advice and agency, 
but he undertakes to use reasonable care, 
skill and judgment with a view to the 
security or indemnity for which insur- 
ance is sought. 

He is held personally liable for want 
of care and prudence and charged with 
the loss when the companies are not 
authorized to do business in the state 
and the policies are void under the law. 
Even where the policy of the unauthor- 
ized company is not void, the broker 
may be liable for placing insurance with 
Lloyd’s. London, necessitating suit in 
England with additional expense to the 
insured. An agent for this noted non- 
admitted insurer is personally liable upon 
a binder and a broker who negotiates a 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Hinkley Believes Low Loss Ratio 
Cannot Be Considered Permanent 


Fire hazards which a few years ago 
brought much higher loss totals are still 
present and may soon again lead to a 
substantial increase in fire losses, Ralph 
G. Hinkley, president of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, said in his an- 
nual report last Saturday in Boston. 
While fire insurance has welcomed the 
decrease in losses the drop has not been 
fully explained and there is no basis for 
believing that such a favorable loss ra- 
tio will continue indefinitely; certainly 
rates cannot be adjusted downward on 
the basis of the last two years’ results, 
he said. 


“Insurance to be worthy the name 
must be furnished by solvent compa- 
nies, collecting adequate rates, based on 
statistics computed on a period of time 
long enough to give a sufficient average,” 
said Mr. Hinkley. “Five years is gen- 
erally recognized as a proper minimum 
period. 

“It must not be forgotten that the low 
loss ratios of 1933 and 1934 directly fol- 
lowed several with higher ratios, for 
which fully compensatory increases had 
not generally been made effective. 

“What is more important to consider, 
however, is the fact that no one can 
advance a convincing reason for this re- 


duction in the fire loss in either any one 
state or over the entire country, and no 
one can guarantee its continuance. 

“One thing is certain, that it is not 
due to any overnight change in building 
construction, in the habits of the popu- 
lation or their collective attitude toward 
our per capita fire loss. It is not due to 
any sudden betterment in fire-fighting 
methods or fire department efficiency. 
Especially in the last mentioned in- 
stance, on the contrary, due to strained 
municipal finances, fire department 
forces have been reduced and replace- 
ments or additions of needed apparatus 
neglected.” 

Felix F. Porter, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, said that the 1934 
premium income was larger than that 
for 1933. Secretary Ralph Sweetland re- 
ported on applications submitted last 
year. New members of the executive 
committee were elected as follows: Carl 
E. Hurst, Phoenix of Connecticut; John 
M. Van Buren, Continental, and Charles 
H. Gordon, Insurance Co. of North 
America. A. M. Paddon, National of 
Connecticut, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. Harold R. Hatch was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The other officers hold over for another 
year. 





B. O. Rodes Re-elected Head 


Of St. Louis Agents’ Ass’n 


Boyle O. Rodes of the W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co., general insurance agency, 
was re-elected president of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
held on Tuesday. Others officers elected 
are: Vice-president, L. E. Bright, Law- 
ton-Bryne-Bruner Insurance Agency Co. ; 
secretary, Arthur F. Felker, Laclede In- 
surance Agency Co. and treasurer, O. D. 
Prowell, Geo. D. Capen & Co. 

The new members of the executive 
committee, in addition to the officers, are: 
For Class 1 agents, A. C. Carr, Jr., Carr 
Brothers; W. D. Hemenway, Jr., Insur- 
ance Agency Co.; Walter C. Ploeser, 
Ploeser-Moseley-Watts, and John J. 
O’Toole, F. D. Hirschberg & Co.; for 
Class 2 and Class 3 agents, Edmund J. 
Boyce, J. F. O. Reller, Daniel F. Shee- 
han and Calvin R. Yeckel, and for reg- 
istered brokers, Oliver Blase, Edward C. 
Foote, C. F. Irwin and Fred E. Ma- 
ginity. 





Overdue Agents’ Balances 


Increased in Ontario 


The quarterly report of insurance 
companies to the Ontario Insurance De- 
partment on agents’ balances more than 
ninety days due for the period ending 
September 30, shows outstanding bal- 
ances of $533,862, as compared with 
$402,139 for the three months ending 
June 30 last. Thus there was an in- 
crease of $131,722. General agents report- 
ed overdue balances from sub-agents or 
brokers of $42,151. This amount is not 
included in the preceding total. The 
general agents did not have to make any 
reports June 30. In all 1,353 agents were 
reported on one or more returns. This 
represents an increase of 273 agents re- 
ported as compared with the return of 
June 30, Insurance Superintendent R. 
Leighton Foster says in his report. 


LOUISVILLE BOARD OFFICERS 


The Louisville (Ky.) Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the oldest local board in 
the country, last week elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, C. D. Harris; 
vice-president, Martin W. Boedeker; 
executive secretary-treasurer, Peyton B. 
Bethel. The local board went on record 
as commending the stand of Insurance 
Commissioner G. B. Senff in his fight 
on non-admitted insurers. 





Montreal May Increase 


Taxes on Fire Companies 


Interest has been aroused by the pro- 
posals of the city of Montreal to add fur- 
ther to the tax burden of fire insurance 
companies. It is stated that the city pro- 
poses to increase the minimum license 
fee from $200 to $500 and to increase the 
direct tax from 1% to 5%, in addition to 
which any increase in the water tax or 
in the business tax will also affect those 
companies maintaining an office in Mont- 
real. The All Canada Fire Insurance 
Federation, through their president, W. 
E. Baldwin, has taken active steps to 
place before the city authorities the in- 
justice of adding any tax to the impo- 
sition under which the companies are 
now laboring. 





Commissioner of Maine 
On Master Auto Policies 


Insurance Commissioner Wilbur D. 
Spencer of Maine has reaffirmed his rul- 
ing against the illegal use of master pol- 
icies and selling of insurance through 
unlicensed agents, after the United 
States Supreme Court had dismissed a 
suit brought against him. In an an- 
nouncement with respect to unauthorized 
automobile insurance effected through 
the medium of master policies he says: 

“The former ruling of this Depart- 
ment is hereby reaffirmed and every per- 
son who, as an _ unlicensed insurance 
agent or broker, attempts to sell insur- 
ance in combination with motor vehicles, 
or other merchandise, will be deemed 
guilty of violating the penal statute; and 
every insurance company which executes 
a master policy, to become effective or 
to be serviced within the state through 
delivery of certificates of insurance by 
unauthorized persons, shall be deemed a 
party to such violation and held account- 
able for such infringement.” 





RECEIVER FOR CAMDEN AGENCY 


A receiver, in the person of Albert E. 
Scheften, has been appointed by the New 
Jersey Court for the agency firm of Mil- 
ler, Mayhew & Thompson, at Camden, 

. J. The firm was organized in 1897 
under the firm name of Mayhew & 
Thompson and in 1905 R. R. Miller was 
admitted to the firm. The-agency was 
operated by John Mayhew, the only part- 
ner of the firm which represented a large 
number of companies. 


BILLS OFFERED AT ALBANy 





Several Affecting Fire Insurance Intro, 
duced in Senate With Support 
of New York Department 

Several bills sponsored by the Ney 
York Insurance Department were intro. 
duced in the State Senate last week hy 
Senator Duncan T. O’Brien, chairman of 
the insurance committee. A brief g. 
scription of each bill affecting fire jp. 
surance follows: 


One bill amends section 36, Insurang 
Law, by prohibiting any insurance com. 
pany from making any loan directly o 
indirectly or through subsidiaries or af. 
filiates, to any of its officers, directors or 
trustees. 

A second bill amends section 48, Ip. 
surance Law, in relation to contents of 
advertisements of insurance companies 
by providing that a statement showing 
only the capital stock paid up, or the 
capital stock paid up and the surplys 
separately or combined, shall also ex. 
hibit the admitted assets owned, the lia- 
bilities including premium and loss fe. 
serves required by law and the amount 
of net surplus of assets over all its lig. 
bilities. 

Another bill amends section 119 
Penal Law, by making it a misdemeanor 
for any person to solicit business or ad- 
just losses or aid in the transaction of 
business for any non-admitted foreign 
insurer. 

A fourth bill amends section 138A, 


Insurance Law, by providing that all ad- | 


justers under any kind of insurance poli- 
cies shall be licensed, the present law 
relating only to fire insurance adjusters, 
The section is not to apply to “average 
adjusters.” 

The fifth bill adds a new section, 13A 
Insurance Law, by requiring domestic 
insurance companies to keep in their 
possession or custody at least 80% of 
net invested assets, whether in stocks, 
bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness. 

The sixth bill repeals section 269, In- 
surance Law, which limits duration of 
corporate existence of co-operative fire 
insurance companies, which section is 
obsolete, as all insurance companies now 
have perpetual existence. 

The seventh bill amends section 14l, 
Insurance Law, so as to give the Su 
perintendent power to impose and assess 
a penalty on rate making organizations 
for wilful violation of provisions of the 
section. 





ACTIVITIES OF A. R. SMALL 


New President of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Well-Known Figure in Elec- 
trical Field 
A. R. Small, newly elected president 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, will 
continue as chairman of the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association at least until the work 
now in progress on the 1935 revisions 
to the National Electrical Code is com- 

pleted. 

As one of the representatives of the 
fire protection group of the American 
Standards Associations, Mr. Small serves 
the group and the association as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, of the 
standards council, the electrical stand- 
ards committee and the United States 
national committee of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission, the safety 
code correlating committee, and various 
subcommittee and technical sectional 
committees. 

Other organizations with which Mr. 
Small has served are the advisory en- 
gineering council of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the American Ma- 
rine Engineering Standards Committee, 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Building Officials’ Conference, In- 
dustrial Commission of the New York 
State Department of Labor, International 
Association of Electrical Inspectors, an 
special committees of the Board of 
Standards and Appeals and of the fire 
department of New York City. 
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Jewelers’ Block Risks Need to Be 
Underwritten With Much Care 


LeRoy of Chubb & Son Explains Form and Development of 
This Type of Coverage; Large Demand for Risk 
From Jewelry Trade 


Jewelers’ block insurance was discussed 
both from the point of view of the pres- 
ent day policy and its historical develop- 
ment by John Minturn LeRoy of Chubb 
& Son when lecturing Tuesday to the 
inland marine class of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. This form of cov- 
erage has been written for about thirty- 
five years and is in wide demand today 
by the jewelry trade. From the under- 
writers’. standpoint, however, it is not 
easy to make this line profitable unless 
more than average care is exercised in 
the selection of risks. Several factors, 
both physical and moral, contribute to 
the difficulties which underwriters en- 
counter. London Lloyd’s, for example, 
have curtailed their writings here due to 
bad experience. When addressing the in- 
land marine students Tuesday Mr. LeRoy 
said in part: 


This type of policy was first issued at 
Lloyd’s and by a few companies in Eng- 
land about 1900. It was designed to meet 
the needs of the jewelry trade and cover 
losses peculiar to that industry which 
could not be taken care of under any 
existing form of specific insurance. The 
word “block” in the name of this policy 
comes from the French “en bloc,” which 
means “complete.” 

At first the premiums charged for this 
insurance were quite low, but as the 
number and size of the losses mounted 
upward with the increase in crime, the 
cost of the policy also rose. However, 
the loss experience of those writing this 
business, was apparently satisfactory un- 
til 1921. 

Narrow Market Here Years Ago 

In New York City there were but three 
or four brokers who were conversant 
with this type of coverage and they ar- 
ranged the insurance with Lloyd’s and 
the few companies in England writing 
this contract. These brokers had entire 
control of the insurance of not only the 
jewelers located in New York City, which 
comprised about 70% of all those in the 
United States, but also gained such pres- 
tige for themselves that they arranged 
similar insurance for jewelers located 
elsewhere. They practically controlled 
the entire market in this country and 
handled the adjustment of all losses for 
the underwriters. 

In 1921 the number and size of the 
losses began to increase materially. 
Claims ywere presented with great fre- 
quency and for amounts which were far 
in excess of qany encountered up to that 
time. A few years passed and conditions 
failed to improve. Lloyd’s and the other 
underwriters in England viewed their 
loss experience with alarm and decided 
that something must be done to improve 
the situation. 

Accordingly, in the early part of 1924 
the English underwriters with the assist- 
ance of the Nationat Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade were instruméntdl in ,starting an 
organization known as the Jewelers’ Sur- 
vey Bureau. It was composed of a board 
of jewelers who ranked high from the 
standpoint of integrity and who conduct- 
ed their business in an intelligent and 
careful manner. Since they had at heart 
the well being and good name of the 
jewelry trade and fully realized that im- 
mediate steps must be taken to better 
conditions if jewelers’ block insurance 
was to be generally obtained, their serv- 
ices were voluntary. When a proposal 
form for block insurance had been duly 
completed, it was then submitted to the 
Jewelers’ Survey Bureau for approval. 

The functioning of this bureau was ma- 
terially beneficial to the underwriters, but 
when in 1925 companies in the United 
States commenced writing jewelers’ 
block insurance and the jewelers’ block 





conference was formed, the Bureau was 
little used and shortly thereafter passed 
out of existence. 


Lloyd’s Acts to Improve Loss Ratio 


In 1924 Lloyd’s, who wrote practically 
all of the jewelers’ block risks in the 
United States, established their own rep- 
resentative in New York City and insist- 
ed that all jewelers’ block losses be ad- 
justed by this representative instead of 
by the three or four brokers controlling 
the placing of this insurance. This was 
done to expedite matters. The repre- 
sentative in question had much authority, 
carried considerable prestige and was es- 
pecially versed in solving troublesome 
questions and settling disputes involving 
the payment of claims. 

However, the loss experience of those 
writing this business did not greatly im- 
prove, and therefore many notices of 
cancelation were sent and it became quite 
difficult for a jeweler to obtain a jewelers’ 
block policy. A large number of con- 
cerns could not obtain this form of in- 
surance. The result of this situation was 
that in the early part of 1925 a committee 
of jewelers and other interested persons 
went to Albany and were successful in 
April of that year in persuading the leg- 
islature of the State of New York to 
pass a law making it legal for marine and 
casualty insurance companies in 
York State to issue jewelers’ block poli- 
cies covering on the premises of the as- 
sured and elsewhere. Other states either 
accepted this practice or passed similar 
laws. 

Reinsurance covers were then arranged 
with English underwriters by those com- 
panies in the United States interested in 
writing this class of business, which still 
was considered to be charged with dyna- 
mite. These first contracts gave off in 
reinsurance to the English underwriters 
about 90% of the whole line, but have, 
of course, been pretty generally re- 
vised since that time. The English un- 
derwriters were pleased at the prospect 
of having the block business handled here 
as they felt that underwriters in the 
United States, being on the grounds, 
should be in a better position than they 
to underwrite the risks intelligently and 
provide*for the necessary safeguards and 
rate structure. 

Conference Formed in 1925 


Accordingly, in June, 1925, the five or 
six companies interested in writing jewel- 
ers’ block policies met in New York City 
and formed what was then known as the 
Jewelers’ Block Conference. The same 
scale of rates as was in use in England 
was adopted. Each company figured its 
own premiums and, due to a certain 
amount of leeway in the rating scale, 
were often able to arrive at different pre- 
miums when rating the identical risk. 
This naturally created a very unsatisfac- 
tory situation, and in October, 1925, a 
secretary was engaged by the Jewelers’ 
Block Conference whose duty it was to 
figure in a consistent manner the premi- 
ums for all members of the Conference. 
This practice is still in vogue today and 
has proved satisfactory to all. 

In the summer of 1934 underwriters at 
Lloyd’s greatly curtailed their activities 
as far as the writing of jewelers’ block 
risks was concerned. An _ unfavorable 
loss experience was undoubtedly the 
cause, and the belief now exists that 
Lloyd’s will not be interested in issuing 
a jewelers’ block policy unless the as- 
sured happens to be one of the relatively 
few really choice risks existing at the 
present time which any underwriter of 
this class of business would be only too 
pleased to accept. 

The jewelers’ block policy in use at the 
present time is a rather lengthy contract, 





New;: 





but it always has been. What it covers 
and what it excludes can best be under- 
stood by those desirous of learning by 
obtaining a specimen policy and reading 
it with care. Any questions which may 
arise from the reading of the contract 
should be submitted to the jewelers’ block 
underwriter of any company engaged in 
handling this class of business. Contrary 
to the general belief, the block policy is 
not particularly complicated, but close 
scrutiny of the form is essential to a 
clear realization of the coverage afforded. 
It provides so-called “All Risks” protec- 
tion on: 
“All Risks” Protection 


(a) The stock usual to the conduct of 
the business of anyone in the jewelry 
trade and which is owned by the as- 
sured; 

(b) Similar stock delivered or entrust- 
ed to the assured, belonging to someone 
not a dealer in such property and not 
— engaged in the jewelry trade, 
an 


(c) Similar stock delivered or entrust- 
ed to the assured by someone who is a 
dealer in such property or is otherwise 
engaged in the jewelery trade, but only 
to the extent of the assured’s own actual 
interest therein, because of money actual- 
ly advanced thereon, or legal liability for 
loss of or damage thereto. The stock is 
covered wherever it may be in the United 
States of America, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska and Canada and while being car- 
ried or in transit by land or sea between 
any ports or places within the above 
limits and while being carried or in tran- 
sit between such ports or places, and 
ports or places in Europe (excluding 
Russia, Poland, Spain and Turkey). 

No jewelers’ block policy will be issued 
by a company until they have received a 
proposal fully completed. The proposal, 
when filled out, gives the underwriter 
most of the information necessary for 
him to have in order to obtain a full pic- 
ture of the risk under consideration. It 
is quite usual for a company to make as 
thorough and far-reaching an investiga- 
tion of the applicant as it can, and to 
have one of its representatives make an 
inspection of the entire premises occu- 
pied by the applicant. The extreme 
broadness of the protection afforded un- 
der the jewelers’ block policy makes it 
imperative that the company be in pos- 
session of all pertinent facts and have 
full information as to the risk involved. 
When brokers and agents co-operate 
with underwriters by presenting all the 
facts when submitting a risk, a great deal 
of time is saved for all concerned. 





G. H. Duxbury Honored By 


North British Associates 


George H. Duxbury, who a few days 
ago was promoted from general agent 
of the North British & Mercantile to 
secretary at the home office in charge 
of the Western department, was guest 
of honor at a dinner given by his former 
associates in the Middle department at 
Leone’s last Friday evening. R. T. Stew- 
art, secretary in charge of the Middle 
department, on behalf of the hosts pre- 
sented Mr. Duxbury with a handsome 
traveling kit. Assistant Manager A. R. 
Thommasson and Secretary John L., 
Mylod made short talks. 





DES MOINES LOSSES LOW 


The Des Moines, Ia., fire loss for 1934 
was $213,232, Fire Chief William Burnett 
said last week. The figure, he said, is 
within $12,000 of the seventeen-year low 
mark of $201,350 set in 1933. The chief 
pointed out that the 1934 figure is in 
line with the low loss record which be- 
gan there in 1931 with a total of $214,- 
723; dropped to $205,213 in 1932, and to 
a point in 1933 which had not been 
equaled since 1916, when Des Moines had 
barely more than 100,000 population. 





NEW YORK AGENTS’ MEETING 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting on Monday and Tuesday, May 
20-21, at Syracuse. 
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OKLAHOMA LEGISLATION 


Bills Before Legislature to Fix Amount 
of Fire Loss and to Make Com- 


missioner Appointive 


Introduced in the retiring Oklahony 
governor’s message, insurance has 4p. 
tained prominence in the early record 
of the 1935 legislature. In his final mess. 
age the retiring governor recommended 
that the state establish a fund for the 
purpose of carrying its own insurance op 
all state properties. 

Prominent among the measures 4. 
ready pending in the legislature is Sep. 
ate Bill No. 21, which provides: “When. 
ever a policy of insurance shall be writ. 
ten to insure any improvement upon rea] 
property in Oklahoma against loss by 
fire, tornado or lightning, and total oss 
is suffered, without criminal fault on the 
part of the insured or his assigns, the 
amount of insurance written in the pol- 
icy shall be taken conclusively to be the 
true value of the property insured and 
the true amount of loss and measure of 
damages, and the payment of money as 
a premium for insurance shall be prima 
facie evidence that the party paying such 
insurance is the owner of the property 
insured; provided that any insurance 
company may set up fraud in obtaining 
the policy as a defense to a suit thereon,” 
The bill carries an emergency clause. 

Another bill introduced into the House 
sought to have the office of state insur- 
ance commissioner made appointive rath- 
er than elective, the appointment made 
by the governor and approved by the 
Senate. 


North America Makes 
Changes in Western Dep’t 


W. H. Riker, senior associate manager 
of the Western department at Chicago 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
has been appointed Western manager of 
the group and will be in full charge while 
General Manager C. R. Tuttle is out of 
the city. Mr. Tuttle will be away for 
several weeks this winter on vacation. 
Walter Millar is appointed agency su- 
perintendent to assist L. J. Braddock. 
H. A. Miller, associate manager, in addi- 
tion to his present duties assumes jur- 
isdiction of the newly organized .Chi- 
cago city and suburban department. 

W. S. Foster, associated manager, who 
will complete fifty years with the North 
America this year, relinquishes direct su- 
pervision of his agency field and will de- 
vote his attention to the co-ordination 
of numerous specialty lines. W. P. Rob- 
ertson, assistant to the president of the 
North America companies, will continue 
his public relations work and assume 
specialized duties as associate manager 
in all Western department fields. R. V. 
Robinson, associate manager, will assume 
added responsibilities in the fire depart- 
ment. 


HARTFORD BOARD OFFICERS 

The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Hartford, Conn., the second oldest local 
board in the country, last week re-elect- 
ed its officers at the annual meeting. 
The officers are as follows: president, 
Thomas W. Brown; vice-president, P. B. 
Goddard; secretary-treasurer, Edwin S. 
Cowles, Jr.; executive committee, W. H. 
Wiley, chairman, Thomas F. Oakes, Vic- 
tor Hellman, Paul Avery and Edward 
Deniston. 


WILLIAM MAY DIES 

William May, 71 years of age, former 
special agent for the Home of New York 
farm department at Louisville, Ky., for 
twenty-five years, died at Atlanta, Ga, 
on January 8. Mr. May went to Atlanta 
in 1919 as superintendent of the South- 
ern farm department of the Royal and 
later for some time was an independent 
He is survived by his widow, 
a son and a daughter. 


DIVIDEND ON NEPTUNUS 
Creditors of the bankrupt Neptunus 
of Hamburg, Germany, have been ad- 
vised that RM 776,500 are ready for a 
third dividend. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
or New YorRK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Giose & Repustic INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
Capital $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


Sussex Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY Newark, N. J. 


oF New YorK 


Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 Organized 1928 Capital $1,000,000.00 
- Twelve months—one partly gone—of new insurance effort. 
1 fi New effort in behalf of policyholders, to analyze and meet vital 


insurance needs. 


MONTHS 


Working with pride in the achievements of sound stock 
fire insurance during the depression. A business that met its 
obligations promptly and fairly, as in better times. 


Entering another year with greater optimism. Knowing 
that the public is more insurance conscious and better able 
to appraise insurance service by agent and company. Know- 


ing, too, that but for that service, greater distress would have 
resulted. 


Working with faith in the ability of our country and its 
people ultimately to work out their problems. Realizing that 
fire insurance will play a more important part than ever in 
the development of the nation. 


Truly, twelve months of new effort—and hope. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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The following from the Readers’ Digest 
satirizes the modern over-systematized 
business man using form letters: A busi- 
ness man asked to say grace and being 
unaccustomed to the ceremony spoke as 
follows: “Dear Lord, we are in receipt 
of your favors of recent date and beg 
to thank you. We hope to merit your 


continued courtesy.” 
* * * 
A Short Story 


“I am in a hurry, Jane. I have signed 
several letterheads for you to use in case 
it becomes necessary to answer the cor- 
respondence in this basket, and. have left 
an outline of what I wish to say for you 
to polish up and fill in above my signa- 
ture. Thus John Titus, a successful 
business man (who traveled a lot), said to 
his able and faithful stenographer, Jane 
Sparks, who had labored for him for 
many years and who knew his business 
thoroughly and was his counsellor and 
friend and mothered him in a way. She 
also was fully posted about all his fam- 
ily troubles, his lazy, whining, silly wife, 
his shiftless son and flapper daughter, 
who had caused his hair to grow white 
during recent domestic troubles. 

In moments of despair she had become 
his confessor and, as she adored him in 
a motherly way, her heart bled for him, 
for she knew him as a fine, honorable, 
conscientious man, eager and willing to 
do everything for his family, who seemed 
to regard him simply as a good provider, 
and they were ungrateful, insolent and 
unappreciative. 

He had to leave for a short trip of two 
or three weeks and said he would be 
back soon, but was delayed, and as a 
week passed it became necessary for 
Jane to do something about those let- 
ters. He had signed a dozen or more 
in blank, and when she had written all 
the necessary ones three remained un- 
used. Brooding over her employer’s do- 
mestic trouble she got an inspiration and 
formed a conclusion, which to her meant 
to act, so she sat down and wrote the 
following missives to her employer’s 
wife, son and daughter: 


“To my wife, who should be my friend, 
companion and helpmate, but isn’t: I 
am sick and tired of your eternal whin- 
ings, fault-finding and unreasonable de- 
mands. You are healthy, well fed and 
have not lacked any reasonable creature 
comforts. You think I exist only to lis- 
ten to your complaints and provide the 
cash. You are lazy and incompetent, 
slovenly and do not even give me a com- 
fortable home and food, and think only 
of yourself. I am through, and on my 
return I will give you grounds for di- 
vorce or separation. See how you will 
like that. I will not discuss this matter 
further, and when I return do not men- 
tion the matter. My lawyer will see 
you. Do your talking with him.” 

“To my son: hoped you would 
amount to something, but you aren’t 
worth the powder to blow you up. You 
have recently flunked in all branches of 
your college curriculum and have been 
expelled for silly kid pranks. Now you 
are hanging around the house, a nuisance 
to all and a parasite. There is some- 
thing more in life beyond wearing col- 
lege clothes, drinking, gambling and 
brushing your hair with grease every 
morning and playing the guitar and 
smoking cigarettes. Get out of my house 
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and earn your own living. I am through 
with you. Remove yourself before I re- 
turn or I will have you thrown out.” 


“To my daughter: I had hoped that 
you would cease being a flapper now that 
you are 23 and out of college. You are 
growing far more flapperish every day. 
You are useless at home and would be 
useless in business or as a wife to some 
decent man. You think I am an old 
fogy because I don’t want every young 
he-flapper to hang around my home till 
all hours of the night and paw you. I 
am going to send you to your aunt in 
the backwoods of Vermont far away 
from any jazz band, college hero, movie 
actor or long or short haired fool male, 
to learn how to run a house for a decent 
husband, and if you don’t want to do 
this and threaten to run away, do so, 
but don’t come back, as I won’t take you 
back. You will have to go to work, then, 
and earn your own living. 

“You are of age and have told me you 
are free frequently, but you can’t be en- 
tirely free if you want me to support 
you. So make your choice, and don’t 
argue with me when I get home. You 
can’t have your cake and eat it too. 
Your being at home when I return will 
indicate that you have decided to do ex- 
actly as I say. Your monthly allowance 
ceases from today.” 

After writing and mailing this letter 
Jane wrote the following to her employ- 
er, sending copies of above three letters: 

“Dear Mr. Titus: Before giving you 
a chance to fire me I am firing myself, 
but the letters are on their way never- 
theless, and nobody can stop them. You 
had better stay away for a few days 
more so that your dear parasites will 
have a chance to come to. I'll bet it will 
be the shock of their lifetime. You may 
have me jailed or electrocuted, but that 
won’t stop the unholy joy spent in telling 
your folks a thing or two. Don’t write 
me, because I am leaving town and not 
giving any address. You will find your 
office in perfect running order. I have 
turned over my business duties to your 
office manager.. Your hastily but not 
faithfully, Jane Sparks.” 

When he got this letter a few days 
later John did not immediately fly home 
(every executive nowadays is expected 
in stories to “fly” home), but after he 
got over his first natural anger he calmed 
down to the extent that he not only for- 
gave Jane but made it his business to 
stay away longer. When he reached 
home he found a much chastened wife, 
daughter and son and, true to what Jane 
had written, did not allow them to talk 
about the matter, and regarded them 
with stony indifference, letting them 
dance attendance upon him. 

After a week he asked them whether 
they had come to their senses, and they 
were very humble and very glad to get 
into his good graces, when he arranged 
matters to suit his, not their, conven- 
ience. 

I suppose that it is required that I end 
this up by saying that he divorced his 
wife and married Jane. He did not. He 
finally found Jane living quietly in a 
nearby suburb with her relatives and 
tried to induce her to come back to his 
employ, but she would not, because, as 
she told him, she was going to get mar- 
ried herself soon and settle down. Nor 
did John Titus love her, which, I sup- 
pose, would also be in order in novels if 
I were writing this for a lot of young 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
policy with Lloyd’s London may 
be, in case of non-payment of loss. 

This invites consideration of that 
hardy perennial among insurance prob- 
lems, control of unauthorized insurance. 
It has furnished food for thought to 
supervising officials for many years and 
today the cry for more laws, state and 
federal, is as loud as ever. The solu- 
tion is not easy because we face an en- 
tanglement of insurance, economic and 
political considerations. The broker is 
the key-log in the jam. Without him 
unlicensed insurance would disappear. 
Whether a broker, as distinguished from 
an agent, has the right to negotiate pol- 
icics of a non-admitted insurgr, has at 
times been thought to be involved in 
some doubt. If, however, the decision is 
made to really prevent unlicensed insur- 
ers, it would seem quite clear that this 
can be accomplished without any addi- 
tional legislation, through control of the 
broker. 

Liability for Negligence 

The broker may be liable for negli- 
gently failing to procure a policy of in- 
surance or to notify the insured of his 
inability, but he may show that the fault 
was not on his side and that he had 
difficulty both in placing the insurance 
and in the collection of premiums from 
the insured. Where he notified the in- 
sured that the risk was bound and that 
he need not worry and thereupon the in- 
sured moved his goods into the premises 
and they were stolen thereafter, the 
broker was liable for his negligence if 
the risk had not been bound. 

Where he procures a policy which 
turns out to be invalid after a loss be- 
cause of a false warranty contained in 
it, the broker is liable if he negligently 
permitted the insertion of the warranty. 
Where the insured informed the broker 
of the existence of other insurance and 
the broker procured a policy which was 
void because of the warranty against 
other insurance, the broker is liable. 

For his services to the insured and for 
bringing the business to the company, 
the broker is paid a commission out of 
the premium. It is trite learning to say 
that he works for one party to the con- 
tract and is paid by the other. Ordi- 
narily the agent’s right to compensation, 
as distinguished from that of the broker, 
is determined by his written contract 
with the company, whereas in the cus- 
tomary case there is nothing in writing 
covering the broker’s commission. In 
the usual case, also, the broker receives 
his commission from the company and 
not from the insured, because this is the 
understanding implied in the transaction 
and in the course of business. But by 
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special contract, an insured may under- 
take to pay commissions to the broker 
and such contracts are valid and en- 
forceable. 

Earning Commission 

In the ordinary case, the broker looks 
to the company for his commission, 
which is a percentage of the premium, 
and his rights are jeopardized either by 
the refusal of the insured to accept and 
pay for the insurance after it has been 
issued, or by the cancelation of the pol- 
icy by either party before termination. 
It is safe to say that the question of 
when the insurance broker earns his 
commission is one of the most difficult in 
the whole category of insurance prob- 
lems. There is much reason on both 
sides of the argument and after innum- 
erable court battles, fought by deeply 
conscientious adversaries, the subject re- 
mains an unsettled difficulty. 

First, the broker, with much expendi- 
ture of time and effort, succeeds in pro- 
curing the policies which his client de- 
sires. The client, lured by the siren song 
of an unscrupulous competitor broker, 
thinks he can do better elsewhere. No 
premium is earned or paid and _ the 
broker gets nothing from the company. 
May he recover from his faithless client? 
It is true the latter has not agreed to 
pay commissions, but he must know the 
broker cannot support his office and 
work for nothing, so he must realize that 
if the transaction had been completed, 
the broker would have earned a commis- 
sion from the company. Is the insured 
liable, and for how much—the amount 
of the commission on the entire pre- 
mium? Here there enters into the dis- 
cussion the cancelation clause of the pol- 
icy. If the insured had accepted the 
policies and paid the premium, he could 
have canceled almost immediately and 
only a small fraction of the premium 
would have been actually earned. 

Because of the presence of the can- 
celation clause, the broker’s action 
against the insured either for commis- 
sions or for damages for failure to ac- 
cept and pay for insurance ordered, has 
had little success. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





ORGANIZED 1855 


(Securities at Market Value) 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities al Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 
PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 
MERIT CONFIDENCE 


. .. THESE ARE 








AGE - EXPERIENCE -GOOD FAITH 





SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 








Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021,440.67 


Securities al Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 














Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
6S YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 














WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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Survey of Liquor Industry 


(Continued from Page 1) 


key together with a comparatively small 
supply made in 1929 by permission of 
the government. The task of hurriedly 
expanding this small amount of real 
whiskey into close to 50,000,000 gallons 
by blending and other processes, legal 
and illegal, created likewise serious 
problems for fire underwriters. In their 
haste to increase the supply of liquor 
many distillers at first tended to disre- 
gard fire hazards to a greater extent 
than they do now Mr. McClellan said. 
Good and Bad Risks 


At present there are many high class 
liquor risks which the best companies 
are desirous of obtaining Mr. McClellan 
told the examiners. These include dis- 
tilers and blenders of good moral haz- 
ard, plenty of capital and with buildings 
of first class construction, equipped with 
proper safeguards. Such concerns are 
in the business to stay and are able to 
absorb whatever financial losses may 
come at the outset. 

On the other hand Mr. McClellan re- 
ferred to the presence of many new- 
comers, former bootleggers included, in 
the liquor business and these are not 
considered preferred risks from the un- 
derwriting point of view. Discrimination 
in the selection of risks is essential. Li- 
quor manufacturers operating on a 
“shoe-string” may not long be in the 
business, Mr.McClellan said, due to the 
severe competition now existing and this 
type of risk presents a dangerous moral 
hazard. The legitimate manufacturers, 
subject to all sorts of taxes, are com- 
pelled to maintain high retail prices and 
find themselves often undersold by the 
bootlegger. A change may come, Mr. 
McClellan stated, in the shape of lower 
taxes and stricter control of bootlegging, 


which will also be a help to fire under- 
writing. 

Describing conditions in New Jersey 
where considerable apple-jack and gin is 
manufactured and where some blending 
of whiskeys is done Mr. McClellan said 
the better class manufacturers have in- 
stalled fine machinery, use steel racks for 
barrels and have warehouses of the best 
construction. Other concerns, with less 
ample resources, have frame and iron- 
clad racks in open warehouses four to 
six to nine stories in height. This type 
of warehouse presents a fire hazard be- 
cause fire can sweep right through the 
barrel racks without meeting any ob- 
structions. Some owners also do not 
restrict the occupancy to storage of bar- 
rels, permitting bottling and incidental 
occupancies which tend to increase the 
chance of fire. . 


Sprinkler Protection 


Modern practice is to get away from 
the unprotected rack warehouse Mr. 
McClellan told his audience. The better 
warehouses have solid plank floors, thus 
dividing the building into several sec- 
tions. Likewise there is a greater mar- 
gin of clear space under the ceilings, in- 
creasing the value of sprinkler protec- 
tion. Considerable disagreement as to 
the value of sprinklers in whiskey ware- 
houses still exists, Mr. McClellan said, 
because many times in the warehouses 
with no floors and racks extending near- 
ly to the ceiling the effectiveness of a 
sprinkler head is reduced greatly. Not 
only is the spread of water interfered 
with but drafts may prevent sufficient 
heat rising to the sprinklers. Thus a fire 
might gain tremendous headway before 
the sprinkler system was brought into 
play. 

Although water and alcohol will mix 
flowing alcohol will burn until the mix- 


ture is only about 10% alcohol according 
to Mr. McClellan. Numerous, distilleries 
have erected small dikes to prevent the 
flow of alcohol to other buildings nearby. 


Vapor Hazard Small 


Blending and rectifying is a cold pro- 
cess and no heat is required as in the 
distillation process. In blending old 
whiskey is poured from barrels into a 
tank where alcohol and water are added 
until the desired blend is obtained. At 
first fire underwriters were rather cer- 
tain of the presence of flammable vapors 
arising from open tanks and troughs. 
Mr. McClellan told of making many 
tests with a scientific instrument to gauge 
the presence of dangerous vapors, find- 
ing the explosion hazard almost nil. 
Despite strong odors in apple-jack dis- 


tilleries he found no concentration of al- . 


coholic vapors. Under normal conditions 
these vapors diffuse rapidly. While al- 
cohol is heavier than air it mixes with 
it and does not present the same dan- 
gers as vapors from benzine and gaso- 
lene. 

In whiskey distilleries the fire risks 
are about identical with those found in 
apple-jack and gin distilleries with the 
additional hazards arising out of the 
preparation of malt and grinding of 
grain. Grain and cooking hazards have 
to be considered by underwriters offered 
insurance on such risks. With respect 
to bottling Mr. McClellan said there 
were few hazards other than occasional 
breakage. 

J. A. Neilan, president of the Fire In- 
surance Examiners Association, presided 
at Tuesday evening’s meeting. About 
sixty were present. , 





RATING BODY MEETS FEB. 13 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 13, at 85 John Street. Five mem- 
bers will be elected to the governing 
committee, reports of officers submitted 
and other business transacted. 


MICHIGAN AGENTS’ MEETin¢ 


One of the largest mid-year meetin 
of the Michigan Association of lege 
ance Agents is anticipated at Lansip, 
January 22 as interest is reported to be 
keen in projected legislation and an un. 
usually varied and attractive Program 
has been tentatively drafted for the con. 
ference, On the eve of the main meetin 
the legislative committee will meet wit, 
the chairman, Clyde B. Smith, in an ¢. 
fort to frame an acceptable program for 
submission to the lawmakers. Comnjs. 
sioner John C. Ketcham, new head oj 
the Insurance Department, his staff, ang 
members of senate and house insurang 
committees will be guests of the agenjs 
at the luncheon meeting which will fo. 
low a committee report session in the 
morning. 





CONN. FIELD CLUB ELECTS 


Members of the Connecticut Field Cy} 
met in Hartford last week and elected 
the following officers: president, John W. 
Morrison, special agent of the Home. 
stead Fire ; vice-president, John A. North 
Connecticut Fire; treasurer, Joseph M 
Cosgrove, National Liberty, and secre. 
tary, Albert L. Martin, Aetna (Fire), 





REMAK TO BE TOASTMASTER 


Gustavus Remak, Jr., president of the 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, will act as toastmaster at the tes. 
timonial dinner to be given on January 
28 to the newly appointed Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, Owen B 
Hunt. 
the arrangements committee. 





HOME TO PAY EXTRA DIVIDEND 

An extra dividend of five cents a share 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents a share were declared 
Monday by the directors of the Home 
of New York. The dividends will be 
payable February 1 to stockholders of 
record January 15. 
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William Bishop is chairman of’ 
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Fire Losses in 1934 
Totaled $275,652,060 


OFF 13% FROM 1933 FIGURE 





Lowest Yearly Total Since 1915; De- 
cember, 1934, Losses Were 13.5% 
Under Same Month of 1933 





Fire losses in the United States in De- 
cember amounted to $23,895,879 compared 
with $27,626,439 a year ago, a drop of 
135%, according to figures submitted to 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers by member companies. In Decem- 
ber, 1932, the losses amounted to $39,- 
— the twelve months of 1934 the 
losses totaled $275,652,060, the lowest to- 
tal to be reported since 1915 and com- 
paring favorably with the annual losses 
during the decade from 1905-1915. In 
1933 the losses amounted to $316,897,733 
and in 1932 they totaled $442,143,311. In 
1906, the year of the San Francisco con- 
flagration, fire losses exceeded $500,000, - 
000 for the first time. Other years in 
which the losses were in excess of the 
half billion figure were 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1930. The total 
for 1934 shows to what a tremendous 
extent fire losses have fallen off since 
1930. Whereas three years ago the drop 
in premium income coupled with hig 
losses resulted in heavy underwriting 
losses for fire companies, in 1933 and 
1934 the companies were able to report 
excellent underwriting gains. 


= 





T. J. GAINES, BROKER, DIES 

Thomas Jefferson Gaines of Green- 
wich, Conn., president of the New York 
insurance brokerage firm of Gaines, Sil- 
vey & Nichols, died suddenly on Mon- 
day at St. Petersburg, Fla., from a heart 
attack. He had been ill for more than 
a year and went to Florida in December 
fora rest. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. Mr. Gaines was a 
member of several clubs and a graduate 
of Yale University, Class of 1903. 





Cc. H. JULIUS MEIER DIES 


C. H. Julius Meier of Bergenfield, N. 
J, insurance and real estate agent, died 
suddenly of heart trouble on January 3 
at his home. He was 65 years old. Born 
in Germany, Mr. Meier was a resident 
of Bergenfield for many years, going 
there from New York City. Together 
with his son, Julius R. Meier, he oper- 
ated the Meier Agency for some years, 
representing several well-known fire com- 
panies. The son will continue the 
agency. 





WOULD ABOLISH MICH. DEP’T 


The Michigan Senate has before it a 
bill introduced by Senator Lee Gorman 
of Detroit to transfer the powers of the 
Insurance Commissioner to the Commis- 
sioner of Banking and to abolish the In- 
surance Department, effective July 1, 
1935. This bill is expected to meet with 
strong opposition. 





WIRING SYSTEMS REPORT 


A. R. Small, chairman of the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, has sent to members 
and co-operating bodies the report of the 
special committee on bare neutral interi- 
or wiring systems and also a minority 
teport by a member of this special com- 
mittee. 





PACIFIC NATIONAL EARNINGS 
Net earnings of the Pacific National 
Fire last year were $128,613, equal to 
$2.57 a share on the capital stock. Net 
Premiums in 1934 showed a gain of 17.2% 
over 1933. This company is a subsid- 
lary of the Transamerica Corporation. 





39% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 
Eleven out of a total of twenty-eight 
candidates for local agents’ certificates 
of authority passed the qualification ex- 
amination conducted by the New York 
Insurance Department in New York City 
on January 10. 


ALBANY RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


Stockholders of the Albany Insurance 
Co. held their annual meeting on Mon- 
day in Albany and re-elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Ronald R. Mar- 
tin; vice-president, G. C. Wallingford, 
and secretary, Frank J. Barry. Direc- 
tors were re-elected as follows: Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Wallingford, Mr. Barry, 
Henry C. Brummel, Ledyard Cogswell, 
Jr., Peter D. Kiernan, C. H. Falloon, 
Henry D. Rodgers, Frank Lock, Charles 
E. McElroy, G. Williams McEwan, De- 
Lancey Palmer and J. Edward Poole. 





SPECIAL FOR AMER. AUTO. 


Louis M. Backe, Jr., adjuster in the 
Philadelphia office of the American Au- 
tomobile, has been transferred from the 
claim department to become a special 
agent with headquarters in the same of- 
fice. He has been with the company 
since July, 1927. 


N. J. AGENTS HEAR PIERCE 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore Companies, addressed the 
Bergen County Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation at its meeting at Hackensack, 
. J., last night. He spoke on “The 
Public and the Insurance Agents.” 





MILLERS NATIONAL MEETING 





E. K. Schultz & Co., General Agents in 
Eastern Territory, Are Hosts 
to Fieldmen 

E. K. Schultz & Co. of Philadelphia, 
Eastern general agents of the Millers 
National, held their annual ficldmen’s 
meeting last week in Philadelphia. E. 
K. Schultz, president, reminisced over 
the forty years which his general agency 
has represented the company in the 
Eastern territory and showed how close- 
ly they have co-operated in carrying out 
the company’s policy of paying losses 
promptly and serving the agents well. 

Fieldmen in attendance were W. M. 
Wakeman, special agent, New York 
State; A. I. Richardson, special agent, 
New England states; W. Raymond Mc- 
Vaugh, special agent, New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania, and C. N. Van 
Iderstine, special agent, western Penn- 
sylvania. Earle E. Vogt, advertising 
manager from the Millers National home 
office in Chicago, attended. 


HEADS MILWAUKEE FUND DRIVE 

Charles Ray McCallum, president of 
McCallum Insurance, Inc., prominent 
Milwaukee fire and casualty agency, has 
accepted appointment as general chair- 





man of the 1935 campaign of the Mil- 
waukee County Community Fund, to 
finance the work of its forty or more 
social service agencies. About $1,250,000 
will be sought in the drive, which opens 
about the middle of October. Mr. Mc- 
Callum has worked for the Fund in the 
nine last campaigns and was vice-chair- 


man in 1933 and 1934. 





BLAINEY WITH FINANCING CO. 

James A. Blainey, former president of 
the Cosmopolitan Fire of New York, has 
become associated with the General Con- 
tract Purchase Corporation of New York 
in its premium financing division. He 
will solicit the business of insurance 
companies, large agencies and brokers. 
The corporation is a. subsidiary of the 
Morris Plan Co. of New York. 





MILWAUKEE LOSSES DROP 

Fire losses in Milwaukee in 1934 to- 
taled $622,748 and were 51% below 1933 
losses, according to the report of Fire 
Chief Peter Steinkellner. There were 
only six major fires, the heaviest having 
been that of $108,000 on the plant of the 
Northwest Electric Machinery Co. in 
April. The next largest loss was one 
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During 1935, the "Springfield Group" 
will spotlight for its agents, selling data 
on seasonal coverages. In January, the 
coverage to be featured will be 


USE & OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


Watch for your copy of the broadside 
on this important business builder. 
When you get it, read it carefully, and 
use it to commence increasing your 
commission income for 1935. 


Chartered 1849 





THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgre., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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URGES CHECK-UP ON VALUES 





New York Real Estate Board Points Out 
That Replacements Costs Are Up 
20% Since 1932 

The Real Estate Board of New York, 
Inc., has sent a notice to all members 
calling attention to the fact that replace- 
ments costs have risen about 20% since 
1932 and that it is likely many property 
owners are today underinsured. Judging 
from reports from companies and local 
agents the majority of owners of prop- 
erty, both mercantile and _ residential, 
have not as yet taken steps to adjust 
their insurance to present building costs. 
The bulletin of the Real Estate Board 
follows: 

“The insurance committee of the man- 
agement division, the Real Estate Board 
of New York, Inc., recommends all own- 
ers of buildings to carefully investigate 
the amount of fire insurance they are 
carrying on their buildings in view of 
the increased cost of material and labor 

“Henry Voorhis, chairman of the in- 
surance committee, stated that a study 
of the insurable value of a building to- 
day in contrast to the summer of 1932 
indicates an average increase in replace- 
ment cost of approximately 20%. ' 

“From 1929 to early in 1932 a reduction 
in the amount of fire insurance on build- 
ings was in order. The committee finds 
a good many owners have not taken cog- 
nizance of the gradual increase in cost 
which has been taking place. 

“Therefore it considers it good business 
for all owners to give attention to this 
subject without delay. Furthermore, con- 
ditions seem to indicate it will be nec- 
essary to keep a watch on this subject 
for some time to come.” 


Krank Elected President 
Of N. Y. Underwriters Ass’n 


G. F. Krank of the Hanover was elect- 
ed president of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State at the annual 
meeting held in Syracuse last week. 
Other officers are first vice-president, H. 
S. Visscher, Royal; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Bryant, American of New- 
ark; chairman executive committee, J. 
W. Summers, Home. The executive com- 
mittee consists of W. H. Cooper, London 
& Lancashire; M. G. Knapp, Royal, and 
R. C. Brown, Hartford. It was reported 
at the meeting that certain New York 
City brokers were anticipating fire rate 
reductions on hotel property by trying 
to make long term contracts with hotel 
owners, the contracts being based upon 
revision of the rates downward. 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 24) 

fools. I am writing this because, as a 
man who has lived 65 years and happily 
married to a fine woman with good chil- 
dren, I have seen so many fine men go 
under by the doings of their fool wives 
and children, too fine-feeling and soft- 
hearted to protest, but bearing their bur- 
dens silently until they broke. I have 
also known such fine meddlers as Jane 
Sparks, who saved John Titus from a 
similar fate. 











$700,000 ON THE HAVANA 


Marine insurance on the Ward liner 
Havana, which stranded recently off the 
Bahamas, amounts to $700,000, of which 
$500,000 is on the hull and $200,000 on 
disbursements. Half the insurance is 
carried in the American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicates and the remainder 
abroad. The ship carried a cargo valued 
at more than $400,000. 





PASS QUALIFICATION TESTS 


Two out of a total of five applicants 
for agents’ and brokers’ certificates of 
authority passed the qualification tests 
of the New York Insurance Department 
at Poughkeepsie on January 3. 


Western Bureau Does Not 
Plan Expanding in East 


A few weeks ago several executives 
of Western Insurance Bureau companies 
and representatives of a number of non- 
affiliated companies met in New York 
for an informal and preliminary discus- 
sion of the possibility of expanding the 
operations of the Bureau into Eastern 
territory. No definite plans for such ex- 
tention are being considered at the pres- 
ent time as some of the leading non- 
affiliated companies are not yet certain 
that membership in a minority organiza- 
tion in the East would be helpful to 
them. An executive officer of one of the 
leading Bureau companies said this week 
that if the W. I. B. does extend its field 
of operation it will not do so until some 
time in the distant future. 


NEW INLAND MARINE COURSE 





Series of Four Lectures to Be Given 
Next Month in Baltimore by New 
York Marine Men 


The Insurance Society of Baltimore has 
arranged a special series of four lectures 
on inland marine insurance to be given 
during February. The four lecturers are 
all from New York. The schedule of 
lectures follows: February 7, “Jewelers’ 
Block Insurance,” H. dward Sayre, 
president, Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., New 
York; February 14, “The Inland Marine 
Underwriters’ Association,” Raymond T. 
Marshall, secretary-manager, I.M.A.U., 
New York; February 21, “Floaters—Mis- 
cellaneous Mercantile Properties,” O. C. 
Torrey, assistant manager, Marine Office 
of America, New York, and February 28, 
“Losses—Mercantile Interests,” W. H. 


Mortimer, inland marine adjuster and au. 
thor of a book on inland marine ingy,. 
ance, New York. 

The lectures will be given on Thurs. 
days at 5:15 p. m. in the assembly room 
of the Baltimore Association of Com. 
merce. The society has announced that 
not more than 100 season tickets yj 
be sold for $1 each and has urged mem. 
bers to make reservations promptly. Sty. 
dents in the courses are entitled to tick. 
ets without charge upon making applica. 
tion. 





J. WARREN HOWE KILLED 


J. Warren Howe, 39 years of age, ap 
appraiser for New York State fire jp. 
surance underwriters, with offices in Syr. 
acuse, was instantly killed in an auto. 
mobile accident Saturday night two miles 
north of Hudson, N. Y. 





A RECORD OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


IRE forecasts of failure, fatalities 
and costly, or even catastrophic 
fires, preceding the opening of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, were with- 
out foundation according to reports 
substantiated by police and fire records 
of Chicago. 

With its turnstiles closed to the pub- 
lic on Oct. 31, one might imagine an 
impressive column of statistics could be 
obtained from the Century of Progress 
officials telling the story of fatal acci- 
dents and fire destruction. But the sur- 
prise comes with the boast of police and 
fair officials that for the two years 
duration of the Exposition a perfect 
safety record was chalked up for those 
agencies in charge of public safety. 

More than 37,000,000 trusting souls 
pushed the stiles entering the Fair to 
be swallowed up by the milling crowds, 
and exposure to accidents seemed every- 
where prevalent, but a few scratches 
and a few black eyes from the elbows 
of gesticulating arms were perhaps the 
extent of personal damage. Not one 
death due to accident was reported to 
the Fair police, and remarkable this was 
because during the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 the casualty list 
was 54, 


Elaborate Detection System 


Insurance men, particularly the skep- 
tics who considered the Fair a bad fire 
insurance risk, will be impressed to dis- 
cover their predictions were wrong. 
The Century of Progress closed its 
books last week with a total fire loss 
to its protected buildings of less than 
$5000. This was due, in a large part, to 
the installation of 50 miles of minute 
American District Telegraph detector 
tubing. 

The fire hazards, coupled with the 
occupancy hazards, were unusual. But, 
realizing the construction of Fair build- 
ings and other contributory factors 
caution was used. In addition to the 
elaborate A.D.T. Aero Automatic Fire 


at the 


CHICAGO 
WORLD'S 


FAIR 


The Glorious Spectacle 
That Was the Century of 
Progress Ex position 
Closed Two Highly Suc- 
cessful Years With a 
Proud Record of No Fatal 
Accidents and a Total 
Fire Loss of Less Than 
$5000 


Alarm Service, a second line of defense 
was set up, consisting of building 
watchmen whose movements and patrol 
were checked by the A.D.T. Compulsory 
Tour Service, in all, comprising 211 
separate stations. Special hook-ups for 
calling the police were an added feature 
of the fire alarm system. Outside, along 
the streets at 65 separate points were 
manual fire alarm boxes. 

Four fire stations, operating from 


strategic points in the grounds, were 
poised at all times in readiness to dis- 
courage widespread fire destruction. 

The Chicago Fire Department was 
informed by private lines and was in 
readiness to respond as reinforcements 
when the need arose. Upon several occa- 
sions when very large crowds were an- 
ticipated, Chicago placed additional 
apparatus in the grounds at the disposal 
of the Exposition companies. Chicago’s 
Fire Insurance Patrol, under Chief F. 
McAuliffe, was always in evidence to 
assist in any salvage operations. 


Hold-up Alarm Service 


The burglary hazard was no great 
worry of exhibitors as a burglary-hold- 
up alarm service enmeshed the extra- 
valuable exhibits, making theft within 
the grounds virtually impossible. The 
Diamond Exhibit was the greatest con- 
centration of value on the grounds. The 
display was housed in a specially con- 
structed steel and bullet-proof glass case 
and protected with the A.D.T. Phonet 
Alarm System. No attempts were made 
to attack this exhibit but occasional 
tests were made by the owners and bur- 
glary insurance interests, and the re- 
sponse by guards was a matter of but 90 
seconds. The Fair banks were likewise 
protected with half-hour reporting de- 
vices and hold-up mechanisms. 





The above excerpts from a recent arti- 
cle in “The Spectator’ illustrate how 
A.D.T. insures insurance premiums ... 
safeguards continuity of premium in- 
come and clients’ goodwill by reducing 
losses to the minimum. By recommend- 
ing A.D.T. Central Station Protection 
Services, you can show your clients how 
to obtain better protection, and bring 
about immediate and substantial econo- 
mies as well. And every A.D.T. installa- 
tion means one less worry for the under- 
writer. May we send you explanatory 
literature—or have a representative ex- 
plain A.D.T. possibilities and arrange 
to cooperate with you? 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 SIXTH AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Says Sale of Term 


Insurance 


Aids Assured and Local Agent 


G. Harold Grant, actuary of the Aetna 
(Fire) group, argues in favor of the sale 
of fire insurance term policies as against 
one year forms in a recent issue of 
the company’s house organ, The Mes- 
senger. While the practice of writing 
term policies has been in vogue for years 
there has been some talk of putting 
more emphasis on writing risks on an 
annual basis. Mr. Grant takes the posi- 
tion that at least the assured and the 
local agent stand to gain by the sale 
of three or five year policies. His views 
on the subject follow: 

There have been many arguments pur- 
porting to show the advantages to an 
insurance company in the writing of 
business On an annual basis, or for a 
term of three or five years. Many facts 
could be presented by both sides in a 
debate on this topic. We will not, in 
this brief article, attempt to cover this 
angle of the question, but rather what 
should be the viewpoint of the assured 
and the agent with reference to term 
insurance. 


Big Advantage for Assured | 


It would seem that from the stand- 
point of the assured, the odds are all in 
tavor of taking term insurance. The 
saving in premiums is a fixed and pre- 
determined factor, and on any type ot 
term insurance this saving is much great- 
er than the compound interest which 
could be obtained through any safe in- 
vestment channel on the additional 
money advanced over and above what 
would be paid the first year for annual 
insurance. 

Suppose, for an example, we take a 
three year policy written at a two and 
one-half annual rate; the saving to the 
assured is one-half year’s premium every 
three years. It is true that at the in- 
ception of the policy he must advance 
an additional amount equal to the pre- 
mium for one and one-half years, but 
the saving for this advanced outlay is 
certainly good return on the investment; 
being 33-1/3% for a period of approxi- 
mately one and one-half years, or an 
interest return on investment at the rate 
of about 20% per annum. 

Any individual could well afford to 
withdraw from investment channels 
enough money to take care of the addi- 
tional cost necessary to make the initial 
shift from annual to term insurance, and 
then budget the premium thereafter. 
This would give him a decidedly lower 
insurance cost for all future years. It is, 
of course, obvious that a business firm or 
corporation would be as favorably af- 
fected, and it would seem that no better 
way of reducing overhead could be found. 


Company and Agent Both Gain 


We have discussed this subject from 
the viewpoint of the assured—now how 
does the conversion of annual to term 


surance affect the agent? When a 
policy is written by an agent it means 
the securing of the business, the writing 
of the policy and daily reports, the re- 
cording of information for follow up and 
collection, the collecting of the premium, 
a3 well as expenditure for postage and 
other incidentals. 

very time an annual policy is re- 
placed with one for a three year term it 


_—. 


HARRISON LAW CHART ISSUED 

arrison Law, well-known insurance 
man of Nutley, N. J., has issued his 1935 
edition of Law’s State Chart. This chart 
'S issued to assist companies in the fire 
and marine fields in compiling their an- 
nual statements. It also serves as a 
Buide for reinsurance placements and 
Commitments. The charts show the states 
and provinces of Canada to which every 
ire and marine company is admitted, 
lists underwriters’ agencies, the most im- 
portant reinsurances and _ retirements 
Since 1929, data on annual statements 
and tax statements. 


cuts down this labor and expense by one- 
third. 

It is true that the commission on a 
three year policy would not be as large 
as it would be on the same risk written 
for three consecutive years on an annual 
basis, but in the latter case, there is 
the ever present danger of not retaining 
the business for subsequent years. One 
of the greatest advantages to an agent 
in writing term insurance is that the 
time thus saved can be utilized in build- 
ing up a nice volume of business in other 
lines of insurance, and the procuring of 
profitable new business. 


ATLANTIQUE SALVAGE CLAIM 


The salvors who assisted in bringing 
the Atlantique into Cherbourg when she 
burned nearly two years ago have com- 
menced proceedings in France against 
the underwriters, who for the time be- 
ing have become owners under their sub- 
rogated rights. The salvors ask 50,000,- 
000 francs. Underwriters in England 
and this country are in no way bound 
to accept the jurisdiction of the French 
courts, but can await any proceedings 
that may be brought against them in 
their own countries. A salvage award 
depends to a large extent on the value 
of the salved vessel and the French 
court, in deciding recently for the own- 
ers against the underwriters, held that 
the ship is practically worthless and can- 
not be repaired. 

British underwriters are greatly sur- 
prised and dissatisfied at the outcome of 
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the case in the French court, saying that 
the judge apparently prejudged the in- 
quiry into the causes of the fire. 


N. J. INSURANCE COMMITTEES 

The New Jersey Senate has named the 
members to serve on the banking and 
insurance committee. They include the 
following Senators: Crozier Reeves, 
chairman; Charles C. Read, Winan Van 
Winkle and Thomas Barber. The As- 
sembly Committee on Banking and In- 
surance is composed of Herbert H. Eber, 
chairman; J. Parnell Thomas, Edwin G. 
Scovel, Herbert J. Pascoe and Benedict 
A. Beronio. 


The Liberty Bank & Trust Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., which owns the Liberty 
Fire, an affiliate of the Ben Franklin 
Fire, last week became the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance 








And How It Should Be Sold 


J. D. Hickey of the Home Explains the Coverage and the 
Various Forms Which Are Available 
at Present Time 


A clear and non-technical explanation 
of use and occupancy insurance and of 
the various types of policies which may 
be written to cover this risk is contained 
in the winter issue of News From Home, 
the publication of the Home of New 
York group. This article is designed es- 
pecially for agents who may not know a 
lot about this important form of insur- 
ance and at the same time contains much 
information for producers who have 
handled this line. Written by J. D. 
Hickey of the New York metropolitan 
department of the Home, the article 
follows: 

In discussing use and occupancy insur- 
ance it is necessary to first understand 
that the ordinary policy covering a 
building or contents is known as prop- 
erty damage insurance. That is, in the 
event of fire the policy protects the as- 
sured in accordance with the policy con- 
ditions, for his loss resulting from the 
physical destruction of the property. At 
first this might seem to be all that the 
assured may reasonably expect to col- 
lect, but it is possible for him to suffer 
an additional loss due to his inability to 
continue the ordinary functions of the 
business, or in the case of a building if 
he be deprived of the rental income from 
property rented. 

The rental value of property rented to 
others is protected by rent insurance, 
while the prevention of the normal ac- 
tivities of a business resulting in a cur- 
tailment of income, is covered by use 
and occupancy insurance, also known as 
business interruption or loss of earnings 
insurance. This cover is designed to re- 
imburse the assured for the net profits 
which he is deprived of earning plus any 
fixed charges and expenses which must 
continue during the time the business is 
inoperative, due to the fire, or other haz- 
ard insured but only, (and this is really 
the heart of use and occupancy cover- 
age) to the extent that the fixed or 
unavoidable charges and expenses would 
have been earned had the fire not oc- 
curred. While this discussion refers to 
loss of use and occupancy caused by fire, 
it is to be understood that similar pro- 
tection may also be secured for loss oc- 
casioned by other hazards, i.e., sprinkler 
leakage, tornado, riot and civil commo- 
tion, explosion, etc. 


Avoidable and Unavoidable Expenses 


Every manufacturing plant or mercan- 
tile business is operated with the inten- 
tion of realizing a profit. But before 
that profit is realized and after deduct- 
ing the cost of raw materials, a great 
part of the income must be disbursed for 
expenses, such as labor, heat, light, 
power, electricity and the various other 
charges which are necessary to make 
the operation of the plant possible. 
These expenses are known as operating 
expenses or as they are termed avoid- 
able expenses, inasmuch as they may be 
avoided by the owner if his business does 
not operate. 

There are also those expenses, such 
as administrative salaries, taxes, royal- 
ties, interest, insurance premiums, adver- 
tising contracts and similar obligations 
which the assured must meet, whether 
the business is shut down as a result of 
fire, or other cause, or not. These obli- 
gations are known as overhead or un- 
avoidable expenses or what are termed 
in the use and occupancy form as fixed 
charges. If the income, after paying the 
cost of materials and both avoidable and 


unavoidable charges shows a _ balance, 
that balance, of course, is net profits. 

Use and occupancy insurance does not 
attempt to cover the avoidable expenses 
inasmuch as the assured is not obliged 
to continue them should his plant be 
shut down, for they are expenses which 
the business incurs only while the plant 
is operating. 

On the other hand the unavoidable 
charges are fixed by contract or other 
obligation and if the owner cannot meet 
them out of income due to the inopera- 
tion of his business, he is obliged to cut 
into his surplus or if tgere be no surplus, 
he may have to either borrow or use the 
money collected under his property dam- 
age insurance, either of which would 
be embarrassing, possibly resulting in 
the complete disruption of his business. 

It is these fixed charges (only to the 
extent that they are earned) plus net 
profits, if any, which the use and occu- 
pancy policy protects, and the intention 
of the coverage is to provide protection 
to the assured so that in the event of 
loss he will recover such an amount as 
will place him in exactly the position in 
which he would have been, had no loss 
occurred. 


How Policy Works 


A simple example will illustrate this 
point. Take a small manufacturing plant 
with operating expenses of $40,000 and 
fixed charges of $50,000. As the operat- 
ing expenses are the first items of ex- 
pense which must be met out of income 
(for obviously the laborer would imme- 
diately quit unless he received his 
wages) and if the business were earning 
only $40,000, there could be no recovery 
under the use and occupancy policy for 
just as soon as the plant is shut down 
the assured is relieved of his liability for 
these operating expenses. But just as 
soon as the income exceeds the amount 
of operating expenses the insurable in- 
terest amounts to the excess of earnings 
over $40,000, whether it be less than the 
next $50,000 of fixed charges in which 
event the insurable interest is limited by 
such excess or goes beyond the fixed 
charges to such an amount that will pro- 
duce a net profit. 

As use and occupancy insurance is 
protection against future earnings, the 
policy provides that in the event of loss 
the past experience of the business, as 
well as the probable future earning 
power be considered. As a matter of 
practice because of the intangible nature 
of the loss, fairness on both the part of 
the assured and the company is neces- 
sary and quite often a compromise as to 
the time required is reached. 

The assured must co-operate with the 
company and is obliged to make every 
reasonable effort to limit the amount of 
loss such as the use of other premises 
if available, the use of surplus machin- 
ery or spare parts of machinery, as well 
as raw stock, supplies, etc., which he 
may secure, or any expense which he 
may incur for the purpose of reducing 
the loss. The policy does not cover loss 
of accounts or good will, or loss which 
may be occasioned by any law or ordi- 
nance regulating or prohibiting con- 
struction or repair of buildings, or by 
the cancellation of any license or lease 
or any other contingent or remote loss. 

In the case of a manufacturing plant 
the policy does not cover loss resulting 
from damage to finished stock or the 
time required to reproduce finished 


stock, inasmuch as the purpose of use 
and occupancy insurance is to protect 
the assured against interruption to the 
normal activities of his plant (which in 
this case is the manufacture of the mer- 
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chandise from the raw product to the 
finished product.) Once the manufac- 
turing process has been completed, the 
finished goods (in a manufacturing 
plant) are not a proper subject for use 
and occupancy insurance. 

Damage to Stock 


If liability for suspension due to dam- 
age to raw stock is assumed the policy 
automatically includes such additional 
time, not exceeding thirty business days, 
as may be required to replace any stock 
in process damaged or destroyed, and 
to restore it to the same state of manu- 
facture in which it stood at the time of 
the fire. If thirty days is not sufficient 
time in which to restore stock in proc- 
ess, damaged or destroyed, additional 
time may be granted by the attachment 
of a “stock in process” endorsement for 
which a pro rata additional premium is 
charged. 

The privilege of extending the time of 
replacement of stock in process may not 
be extended to cover raw stock as lia- 
bility for suspension of business due to 
damage of raw stock is limited in the 
form to that period of time for which 
the raw stock damaged or destroyed 
would have made operation possible. 
Raw stock is defined as “materials and 
supplies usual to the insured’s business 
in the state in which the insured re- 
ceives them,” while stock in process is 
defined as “raw stock which has under- 
gone any aging, seasoning, mechanical 
or other process of manufacture but 
which has not become ‘finished stock.’” 

If a loss be paid under the per diem 
form the total amount of the policy is 
reduced by the amount of the loss but 
the per diem liability is not reduced, so 
that in the event of a subsequent loss 
the originally stipulated limit of per 
diem liability would apply. 

It must be remembered that use and 
occupancy insurance protects future 
earnings. The finished merchandise rep- 
resents past earnings of a manufacturer 
and these past earnings are now part of 
the value of the finished merchandise 
and may be covered by property damage 
or regular fire insurance. In addition 
the profits which the manufacturer ex- 
pects to realize from the sale of this 
finished merchandise may be covered by 
a different form of insurance known as 
profits insurance. 

Per Diem Form 

The per diem form is more generally 
understood than the others, probably be- 
cause it is applicable to most businesses. 
Its main feature is to provide protection 
against the loss of the use and occu- 
pancy of the premises insured on the 
basis of a recovery of not exceeding 
1/300 part of the amount insured (for 
total prevention of business) for each 
business day the risk is prevented from 
its normal activity, as a result of inter- 
ruption due to the hazard insured. This 
fraction of 1/300 has been fixed as the 
usual number of days during which a 
business operates annually (Sundays, 
and holidays amounting to about 65 
days). If a plant operates only 5 days a 
week, it is permissible to increase the 
fraction to 1/250 (arrived at by fixing 
250 as the number of working days re- 
maining after deducting 115 days for 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays). 

On the other hand a business operat- 
ing every day in the year would require 
the per diem recovery to be 1/365. The 
amount of insurance should equal the 
annual net profits plus fixed charges and 
expenses that must continue, in order 
that the assured be fully indemnified. It 
is not compulsory, however, for him to 





do so but if a lesser amount is carrie 
the per diem recovery in any case shown 
above would not fully reimburse the gs. 
sured as the amount of per diem lig. 
bility is limited by the amount of the 
policy. The form discussed, is used whey 
the business is in steady operation dyr. 
ing the year, and each day’s earnings js 
approximately the same as every other 
day’s. 

For those enterprises which do not 
enjoy steady earnings the “fluctuating 
earning” form has been drafted. This 
form while related to the “steady earn. 
ings” form, instead of limiting recovery 
to a fractional part of the sum insured, 
permits the inclusion, in the form, of a 
schedule showing the various periods 
during the year when either low or high 
per diem earnings are experienced and 
the sum of the various periods makes up 
the amount of insurance carried. If 4 
loss occurs, reference is made to the 
schedule and payment is made on the 
per diem limit of liability applying at the 
time of loss. 

Straight Weekly Form 


The straight weekly form is similar to 
the straight per diem form, but instead 
of limiting recovery to 1/300 or other 
fractional per diem liability, the form 
provides for a weekly recovery of 1/2 
of the annual net profits and unavoidable 
expenses that must continue even if the 
business is inoperative. This form ap- 
plies to businesses, which, while the 
weekly income is fairly steady, shows a 
marked difference during each day of 
the week. In order not to penalize this 
heavy earning day by restricting it to 
the same recovery as one of the less 
profitable days (as would be the case 
under the per diem form) the straight 
weekly or steady earnings form has been 
introduced. 

However, just as the straight per diem 
form is inadequate where the earnings 
fluctuate, so the straight weekly form 
also requires a fluctuating weekly form. 
This form is particularly applicable to 
department stores and other mercantile 
concerns, which, while they usually have 
much higher sales Saturdays than on 
other days of the week, also have larger 
sales during certain periods of the year 
than at others. The summer months are 
quite slow while the earnings during the 
holiday seasons, particularly at Easter 
and more so at Christmas time are en- 
tirely out of proportion to any other 
period. It can be seen from this that 
an attempt to apply a form of fixed per 
diem liability to such a business would 
not be practical. 

Co-Insurance Form 


The last form to be considered, known 
as the co-insurance form, is the latest 
addition to the use and occupancy fam- 
ily and while it is not as generally used 
as the other forms, there is a growing 
feeling, as it is becoming better under- 
stood, that it is the form which most 
nearly meets any of the conditions for 
which the several other forms have been 
prepared. 

It operates on a co-insurance or aver- 
age basis the same as a property dam- 
age policy does. The form is divide 
into two items the first of which covers 
the net profits and charges which must 
continue only to the extent that such 
charges would have been earned had 10 
loss occurred. 

The second item permits the insurance 
of the assured’s ordinary payroll for @ 
period not in excess of ninety days ol 
lowing the fire. Provided the assured 
complies with the co-insurance claus 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Finlayson Reviews 
Canadian Developments 


sEES GAINS FOR COMPANIES 








Expects Reasonable Return on Invested 
Capital Despite Steady Reductions 
in Fire Rates 





G. D. Finlayson, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of the Dominion of Canada, with 
ofices at Ottawa, discussed fire insur- 
ance income and losses, rates and agency 
problems in an article which he contrib- 
uted to the Gazette, Montreal, annual 
review. He believes that the fire com- 
panies, through their constructive work, 
have contributed considerably to the de- 
cine in the loss ratio which influences 
should tend to have a permanent effect 
upon the volume of losses. ; Presenting 
the attitude of the Dominion Depart- 
ment toward several fire insurance mat- 
ters Superintendent Finlayson wrote: 

The rate of premiums charged per 
cent of risks taken has shown a reduc- 
tion from 88 cents per $100 insured in 
1928 to 74 cents in 1933, or a reduction 
of over 15% in the rate, and it is inter- 
esting to note that this reduction has 
been consistently maintained throughout 
the period even in those years in which 
large underwriting losses were sustained 
by the companies. 

‘The prospect now before the Canadian 
people is for a continuance of the grad- 
val reduction in the cost of insurance 
and at the same time a reasonable re- 
turn to the companies on the capital ad- 
yentured in the business. 

Causes of Decline in Losses 

Opinion is probably divided as to the 
causes to which the decline in property 
losses during the last two years must be 
attributed. To those somewhat cynical 
observers who see in fire insurance only 
one class of hazard, and that the moral 
hazard, the change is attributable main- 
ly to the reduction by the depression of 
the insured’s equity in his property to 
the point at which it does not pay to 
have a fire. While this element is no 
doubt entitled to its place in accounting 
for the loss ratio, it is probably true 
that the main causes must be found 
elsewhere, and attention is naturally di- 
rected to better methods of construction 
of new buildings; the gradual improve- 
ment through renovation of, and the in- 
stallation of preventive appliances in, 
older buildings; the more rigid investi- 
gation of doubtful fires and prosecution 
of incendiaries, and, by no means least, 
the gradual education of the public to 
the true meaning, and the incidence of 
the cost, of fire loss. 

Towards all these causes the fire in- 
surance companies make their contribu- 
tion in a very substantial way. By the 
operation of the system of schedule rat- 
ing a direct incentive is given to prop- 
erty owners to erect new buildings with 
due regard to fire resistance and to in- 
stall in existing buildings preventive ap- 
pliances; they have adopted a system of 
investigation of doubtful losses and have 
assisted in bringing offenders to justice ; 
and through the taxes imposed upon 
them for the support of Fire Marshals’ 
Departments, which amount in the ag- 
gregate to about $150,000 annually, they 
have directly aided the dissemination of 
the gospel of fire prevention. 

Increasing Expense Ratio 


While all of these factors have, it is 
elieved, operated in the interests of 
both the companies and the public, there 
has been for the companies an adverse 
factor in a gradually increasing expense 
ratio and in the relation of the agency 
forces to the head offices and the busi- 
Ness as a whole. To some extent an in- 
creasing expense ratio is an inevitable 
consequence of a decline in the volume 
of business. In this respect the insur- 
ance business is affected similarly with 
all other classes of business. It is also, 
Owever, probably affected to some ex- 
tent by the increasing influence of gen- 
tral agents controlling large volumes of 
lusiness and in a position to wrest from 
their companies increasing remuneration. 


This is accompanied by a change in the 
relation between the company and the 
public. 

Over a considerable period of years, 
particularly in the United States, there 
has been a gradually increasing tendency 
on the part of the public to have regard 
only to the agency in which their risks 
are carried, rather than to the particular 
company in the agency, the assets of 
which must be looked to for their se- 
curity, and this tendency has no doubt 
in many quarters been assiduously fos- 
tered by the agencies themselves. So 
long as all companies are in a position 
to meet their obligations, little disad- 
vantage has resulted from this changing 
attitude, but under other circumstances 
the confidence of the insured in a par- 
ticular company may be disturbed to the 
point at which he feels impelled to can- 
cel and replace his insurance, and in do- 
ing so must suffer the loss of the differ- 
ence between a pro rata and a short 
rate return of the premium paid unless 
the agent voluntarily absorbs that dif- 
ference. 

If the insured has been led to feel that 
he insured with the agency on its record 
rather than with the particular company 
and without enquiring as to its re- 
sources, he is likely to feel that the 
agent should protect him against loss in 
replacing his insurance, and this has 
been the embarrassing position of many 
agencies, particularly outside of Canada, 
in recent years. The question is one 
which has always been regarded as a 
many-sided one and as involving the 
question of ownership of expirations and 
the good-will of the business, but for 
the reason above mentioned it has re- 
cently assumed a practical importance 
probably not theretofore contemplated. 


The Agency Field 


The agency field has been complicated 
by the increasing numbers of agents, 
many of whom have been diverted by 
the depression from other classes of 
business. The belief that the insurance 
agency field is a certain refuge in their 
extremity for those deprived of employ- 
ment otherwise has long since been dis- 
pelled. Probably everyone temporarily 
joining the ranks of the unemployed is 
able, through personal contacts, to in- 
fluence the placing of a certain amount 
of insurance business, and if this qual- 
ification alone is regarded by insurance 
companies in appointing agents, the 
ranks of the agency forces will continue 
to grow, and demands for additional 
commission, or at least a continued re- 
sistance to attempts to reduce commis- 
sions for trained agents with consistent 
records of production, may be expected. 

No one would say that the ranks of 
any business should be closed to persons 
desiring to enter it who can show that 
they have properly qualified themselves 
therefor, but this carries with it the in- 
evitable suggestion of a standard of 
qualification, and the logic of recent de- 
velopments suggests a_ standard, not 
merely of good character and previous 
business reputation, but of a minimum 
knowledge of the fundamental nature of 
the business. The situation is one which 
cannot be remedied by an increase in the 
license fee; in fact, at a time when reve- 
nues are uppermost in the minds of the 
licensing authorities, such a supposed 
remedy is liable to prove rather an ag- 
gravation of the problem. 


U. & O. Risks 


(Continued from Page 30) 





(which is applied to each item separ- 
ately) he collects his loss without either 
per diem or weekly restriction. This 
form differs from the other forms inas- 
much as it requires the assured to carry 
insurance equalling his gross earnings 
(except expenses of light, heat and 
power and the full annual payroll which 
may be insured for ninety days under 
the second item) even though in the 
event of total shutdown of the business 
the assured could not collect for such 
expenses that need not continue. This 
seeming injustice is éompensated in that 


most use and occupancy losses are par- 
tial losses which will not permit any of 
the charges whether fixed or otherwise 
to be eliminated. In these cases the as- 
sured suffers no loss whatever and the 
superiority of the co-insurance form 
over any of the other forms, recovery 
under which is limited to those items of 
expense known as fixed charges, is am- 
ply demonstrated. 
Use of Other Premises 

All of the forms provide that other 
premises be obtained and reserve ma- 
terials be used if possible and that in 
the case of partial business interruption 
under the per diem or weekly forms a 
pro rata adjustment will be paid in pro- 
portion that partial interruption bears to 
full interruption. 

It is generally admitted that in the 
majority of use and occupancy losses 
that is only a partial loss. For example, 
a fire may entirely destroy a plant re- 
sulting in a total property damage loss. 
It does not follow that the use and occu- 
pancy loss is total, however, inasmuch 
as the plant may be entirely rebuilt and 
ready for operation in six months or 
some lesser period of time. For this 
reason the rates are based on a per- 
centage of the assured’s highest contents 
rate. The percentage differs slightly due 
to the broader coverage which is given 
under some forms than others. It is not 
difficult to justify the differences. 

There are cases when an assured, or 
even an agent or a broker, suggests a 
different form of coverage when in 
reality use and occupancy insurance is 
correct. For example, a hotel or its in- 
surance representative sometimes re- 
quests a policy covering the rents. If 
you analyze the problem you will find 
that the hotel is operated under a lease 
and is occupied largely by transient 
guests. In such a case while the owner 
of the property has an insurable interest 
in the rental value, the lessee who op- 
erates the hotel as a business for profit, 
just the same as a manufacturer runs 
his business for profit, has an insurable 
interest in the use and occupancy of the 
hotel. 

In another case an assured leased 
three summer cottages on Long Island 
for a period of five years and, because 
he realized a profit of $300 each from 
sub-letting them last year he figured 
that he would be equally successful for 
the remaining four years, and wanted 
some leasehold insurance. He had no 
leasehold interest in the property, inas- 
much as, here again, the tenants are 
transients insofar as one season to an- 
other is concerned, and there was no 
certainty that he would continue to be 
as fortunate during the remaining term 
of his lease. What this assured really 
needed was use and occupancy insur- 
ance, which could be issued on the basis 
of his annual profits rather than write a 
leasehold policy for 5 years in the 
amount that he expected to realize as 
leasehold profit for the entire term of 
his lease. 

Furthermore, if the policy as request- 
ed by him had been issued and a loss 
occurred, the adjuster would have re- 
quired proof in the nature of sub-leases 
in order to substantiate his claim, which 
he admitted he did not possess. 

Underwriting the Risk 

Underwriting use and occupancy in- 
surance does not usually present any dif- 
ficult problems. The chief thought to 
consider is the probable length of time 
that would be required to repair the 
damage and replace machinery, etc., in 
order that business may be resumed. In 
the ordinary risk, where raw stock is 
readily available and no specially con- 
structed machinery is utilized, the dura- 
tion of the business interruption is 
usually limited to one or two months 
and quite often to a much less time. 
However, if the process requires the use 
of either material or machinery which is 
not readily available in the domestic 
market or if the machinery to be re- 
placed is not standard and may require 
special construction greater care must be 
exercised in underwriting. 

The per diem and weekly forms do not 


BRITISH CHURCH INSURERS 





Several Sects and Denominations Have 
Own Fire Insurance Companies in 
Great Britain 
While the writing of church property 
fire insurance by denominational compa- 
nies is done only on a small scale in this 
country it is a recognized part of the 
fire insurance business in Great Britain, 
where a number of church insurance 
companies representing the leading sects 
have been operating for years. Here 
are the names of some of them: Eccle- 
siastical Office, Methodist Insurance Co., 
Catholic Offices, Salvation Army Fire, 
Congregational Insurance Co., Baptist 
Insurance Co., Church of Scotland Fire, 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Assurance 
and Welsh Baptist. Most of these are 
small companies, the Ecclesiastical of the 
Episcopal Church being by far the larg- 

est writer. 

The conflagration hazard of the busi- 
ness of these companies is recognized 
in the records of the group over a period 
of years but there also is substantial evi- 
dence that proper precaution is taken 
against this hazard by careful and heavy 
reinsurance. Not less than 60% of the 
gross premiums are paid out in reinsur- 
ance. Some of the companies have ex- 
perienced rather heavy individual losses 
at times although the average fire loss 
ratio is favorable, being only 21% in 
1933. With expenses consuming about 
31% additional the average profits of 
1933 amounted to 48% against 45%, 50% 
and 47% in the preceding years. 

In 1933 the Ecclesiastical had a fire 
premium income of £123,657. The com- 
pany is a multiple line insurer and had 
accident premiums of £33,422 and life 
premiums and annuities of over £46,000. 


N. J. Bill to License 
Non-Resident Agents 


A new insurance measure has been in- 
troduced in the New Jersey legislature 
by Senator Albert S. Woodruff. The 
measure, if passed, would “permit insur- 
ance agents who have no agency in any 
other state to be licensed in New Jer- 
sey, although they may not actually re- 
side in New Jersey.” It has been referred 
to the Banking and Insurance Commit- 
tee. 








GETS CONTINENTAL MEDAL 


Frederick W. Sauer, member of the 
Philadelphia agency of H. C. L. Sauer 
& Brother, has received a gold watch 
fob from the Continental to mark the 
completion of twenty-five years’ repre- 
sentation of the company by the agency. 
In a letter to Mr. Sauer, President B. 
M. Culver of the Continental said that 
“it is due to the interest and earnest co- 
operation of valued agents like Mr. 
Sauer that the Continental has enjoyed 
such a long and successful career and 
which will make the company of still 
greater service to the public in the fu- 
ture.” 





present the same difficulty in judging the 
required time to resume business which 
are presented by the co-insurance form, 
for under the latter form the annual 
profits and a good portion of the ex- 
penses may be earned in a short period 
of time. The canning industry is a good 
example as its activities are confined to 
certain seasons of the year. Likewise, 
amusement parks, theatres, etc. 

It may readily be seen that if a busi- 
ness operates and makes its annual 
profits in say three months, commencing 
September 1, and a three-months use 
and occupancy policy were issued from 
that date, that business would be de- 
cidedly out of luck, should a loss occur 
just previous to the date of the policy 
and prevent the plant from operating 
during its productive season. An an- 
nual policy should be written regardless 
of whether the earnings cover evenly 
over the year or fluctuate, or are con- 
fined to some fractional portion of a 
year. 
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Drastic Reforms In Hull Writing 


Practices Held To Be Essential 


Marine Union “Observer” Blames Underwriters for Allowing 
Rates and Policy Conditions To Get Far Out 
Of Proper Line 


An unpleasant picture of hull insur- 
ance conditions is painted by a writer 
calling himself “Observer” who reviews 
hull insurance in 193 in the current 
issue of the Marine Underwriter, the 
official publication of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance. Apparent- 
ly an Englishman, “Observer” says that 
while underwriters have enjoyed favor- 
able experience in the last couple of 
years, the good fortune has_ been 
achieved rather in spite of than because 
of the attitude of insurers. The writer 
holds that underwriters have allowed 
rates and policy conditions to get so far 
out of line that something drastic is nec- 
essary to bring hull insurance back onto 
a profitable level, 1934 having been a 
rather bad year. 

After outlining the make-up of the 
Joint Hull Committee “Observer” writes 
that an outstanding achievement was the 
understanding to respect the lead. How- 
ever, this was suspended in 1933 and 
concessions of one sort or another fol- 
lowed. Later the lead agreement was 
revived but the damage had been done. 
Total loss valuations were reduced and 
at the same time the dual valuation 
clause was operated to the greater ad- 
vantage of the ship owner. Then E. R. 
Pulbrook, a past chairman of Lloyd’s, 
became chairman of the hull committee. 

“At once he endeavored to take prac- 
tical constructive steps,” writes “Ob- 
server.” “For years there had been a 
feeling that if certain alleged ‘abuses’ 
could be brought to an end in the hull 
market, a greater measure of co-opera- 
tion would follow. One of the most no- 
torious of these was the fact that cer- 
tain leaders in the market were in a bet- 
ter position than other underwriters in 
respect of hull insurances because of the 
well-known practice of placing limited 
amounts of subsidiary hull insurances at 
favorable rates. 

Charges of Unfair Bargains 

“From time to time it has been sug- 
gested that the placing of these insur- 
ances resulted in unfair bargains be- 
tween leading hull underwriters who 
might be induced to quote an uneco- 
nomic rate on the hull risk, as an in- 
ducement being given latitude to write 
‘premiums reducing, for example, at a 
higher rate of premium that the risk on 
such insurances warranted. This prac- 
tice of ‘selling the lead’ had been often 
castigated, but for the hull leaders there 
was this to be said, namely, that as 
they did the bulk of the work associated 
with fleet renewals, surely they were 
entitled to some reward for their labors. 

“On the other hand, the brokers de- 
fended the practice on the grounds that 
the market as a whole was the best 
judge of the adequacy or otherwise of a 
rate, and that consequently if a slip was 
completed at the rate of the lead it 
could not be complained that the condi- 
tions were other than generally accept- 
able. But these arguments have never 
cut much ice with the less fortunate ele- 
ments of the market, especially when it 
has been believed that the leading under- 
writers were carrying for their own ac- 
count a very small proportion of the 
original line underwritten by them on 
the hull ‘all risks’ insurances. Not hav- 
ing the desire apparently to combine to 
keep off slips where it was suspected 
that the leading underwriter was get- 
ting an undue cut, the non-leaders have 


for years confined action to ineffective 
protests, often putting these into the 
mouth of the chairmen of various in- 
surance companies to be given utterance 
at annual general meetings. 

“The new chairman of the Joint Hull 
Committee tried to cut right across all 
this, and to sponsor an agreement as a 
result of which, if it were adopted, every 
underwriter to whom a fleet risk was 
submitted for consideration would at 
least be aware of the extent to which 
subsidiary insurances had been nego- 
tiated. This proposition fell to the 
ground because those underwriters who 
benefit from the present system were 
naturally unable to see eye to eye with 
their less favored colleagues, and one 
cannot blame them. Even as in the 
Kingdom of the Blind the One-Eyed 
Man is King, so in a depressed market 
the leader is a fool who is willing volun- 
tarily to relinquish advantages which are 
his by virtue either of his sagacity or 
by the weight of his established con- 
nections. 


Subsidiary Insurances 


“In the form outlined, it is somewhat 
difficult to see the strength of the ob- 
jections, however, for there cannot be 
any underwriter who is ignorant of the 
nature of the practice in point and an 
insurer is clearly entitled to demand 
from the broker negotiating a hull risk 
disclosure of the extent of subsidiary 
insurances already placed and to refuse 
to write the risk if he be dissatisfied 
with the answer he receives. Really to 
benefit the hull market, the proposal, of 
course, did not go far enough, although 
it must be accepted that the dissentients 
saw the thin edge of the wedge. If this 
matter is to be dealt with at all to the 
complete satisfaction of every element 
in the market, then there is only one 
thing for it: every underwriter who 
takes a line on the ‘all risks’ insurance 
must, ipso facto, be credited with a like 
proportion of the whole of the subsid- 
lary insurances at the same rate as that 
received by the leading insurer. 

“This will never be conceded volun- 
tarily, so that unless the discontented 
underwriters were to bind themselves 
into a closer combination than has ever 
previously been known in the marine 
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insurance market and to decline to write 
hull business except on these terms, the 
practice as at present obtaining will con- 
tinue. Whether or not this is in the 
best interests of those underwriters who 
now derive benefit from it is debatable, 
for against their advantage must be set 
the fact that at the moment the market 
is completely demoralized and as a re- 
sult hull rates as a whole are so deplor- 
ably low that even the leaders must be 
sacrificing at least as much as they gain 
on their special plums. It has, of course, 
been the subject of official announce- 
ment that on the failure of Mr. Pul- 
brook to carry his proposal he tendered 
his resignation as chairman of the Joint 
Hull Committee and that this was not 
accepted. 

“Nevertheless, these events have not 
been without their indirect influence on 
the hull market, and this influence has 
been a disintegrating one. Although it 
would not be true to say that the re- 
vived understanding has again been rele- 
gated to the limbo of things that are 
past, to all intents and purposes the 
understanding is not functioning. Some 
underwriters have in fact actually with- 
drawn from it, whilst in other cases it 
is not being fully observed. The result 
is that hull insurance today is in a more 
topsy-turvy condition than ever before. 
There is an almost complete absence of 
standards and this is playing into the 
hands of certain shipowners who are 
getting their insurances not only on con- 
ditions that are not just to underwriters, 
but which also place them in an unfair 
competitive position in relation to other 
shipowners. Sometimes the concessions 
are made more than perhaps they might 
otherwise be by a change in the terms 
of the cover Cases can be quoted where 
an alteration in terms which represents 
no more than a relief of say 10% in the 
underwriters’ liability in amount—com- 
puted on the basis of statistical records 
—has been coupled with rate and value 
reductions of more than 50%. It is of 
no use to ask what is the spirit that is 
motivating the market in these matters 
—the facts are there. 


1934 Profits Not Expected 

“Sane underwriters are not without 
concern at the trend of events. None of 
them expects to make a profit on his 
direct 1934 hull account.- Most of them 
realize the extent also to which foreign 
hull markets have been affected by what 
has occurred in London. It is merely 
necessary to mention Norwegian hull 
business to convey what is meant by 
this. The Joint Hull Committee has not 
been entirely inactive in recent months. 
Members were reminded by circular of 
the arrangement by which no fleet re- 
newal is to be effected prior to three 
months before expiry of the current in- 
surances, but in spite of this ‘oversights’ 
happened. 

“An attempt was made to discover 
what support would be forthcoming to a 
tentative proposal that all hull treaties 
should be canceled, but this did not get 
very far, it is said, because of the diffi- 
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, 
culty of defining a hull treaty. Aft. 
all, especially in the present state of hull 
business, no one can blame an under. 
writer for regarding his reinsurance gy. 
rangements as of purely domestic jp. 
port. Reinsurance exploitation in these 
days must be regarded as an effe 
rather than as a cause of unstable ¢op. 
ditions, for the day has gone when a 
reinsurer is willing to act merely as a 
source of loss minimization. Yet there 
are not wanting those who believe tha 
if say, the leading four companies wer 
to agree with the leading four hull yp. 
derwriters at Lloyd’s that effective steps 
to put hull insurance on its feet again 
must forthwith be taken then—almost at 
the wave of a magician’s wand—this 
could be achieved. 

“But the trouble lies deeper than that 
The result of the events of the past two 
years, following on the policy of adapt- 
ing conditions to meet temporary cir. 
cumstances that has been pursued for so 
many years, has made it desirable that 
something approaching _ revolutionary 
treatment should be applied to the hull 
market. Comparative rates and values 
are all over the place and frequently 
bear not the slightest resemblance to 
any scientific basis of marine under. 
writing. That is the pass to which an 
excess of individualism has brought a 
vital business. Each case is dealt with 
‘on its merits’ and this means that un- 
less something drastic is attempted, it 
will be years before equilibrium is re- 
stored to the hull market, and by equili- 
brium is implied a basis of rating and 
valuation that will be equitable to every 
shipowner whose vessels are insured in 
the market. How this can be brought 
about without a greater community of 
effort than has yet been attemped it is 
difficult to see. Why is it that marine 
underwriters are unwilling to learn les- 
sons from other sections of insurance?” 





ATLANTIQUE CARGO SUIT 


Owners of Ship and Insurers Both Re- 
lieved of Liability for Loss 
of Women’s Wear 

Even the final decision compelling hull 
underwriters to pay the loss on the At- 
lantique does not seem to end contro- 
versies arising from this disaster. “La 
Semaine,” one of the leading insurance 
weeklies of Paris, writes of a law suit 
which has just been decided in the Com- 
merce Court of the Seine in Paris. 

When the ill-fated vessel departed for 
South America it carried a large stock 
of women’s wear to be shown and sold 
in the Argentine. When the vessel re- 
turned to France about 500,000 francs’ 
worth of this merchandise had remained 
unsold and was part of the return cargo. 
The goods in question formed an ex- 
clusive display by the famous Paris 
house Magasins du Printemps and the 
manager of that concern gave orders to 
unload the unsold goods in Bordeaux 
upon arrival of the liner. These instruc- 
tions were duly given to the owners of 
the vessel, but she left Bordeaux with- 
out discharging, to enter dry-dock at 
Havre, with these goods still on board. 
In fact the goods were never discharged 
but were destroyed when the vessel was 
burned. 

The owners of the Magasins du Prin- 
temps claimed for the loss of the goods 
from the owners of the line as well as 
from the company which had insured 
this display, and both declined payment. 
The court denied liability for both, the 
insurance company as well as the owners 
of the vessel. 





ARNOLD HODGKINSON ILL 

Arnold Hodgkinson, branch secretary 
at San.Francisco of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association an 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Club, is ill and probably will not 
return to his desk for a few weeks. He 
is a frequent visitor to New York, com- 
ing to attend staff committee meetings 
of the automobile association. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


N. Y. Fight Against Exclusive State 
Fund Speeded Up at Mass Meeting 


big Insurance Buyers and Trade Groups Back Up Opposition 
of Private Insurance Interests; John McGinley, John S. 
Turn, Floyd N. Dull, L. A. Wallace, Wm. Schiff © 
Among Leaders in Fight 


It was learned this week that a bill is about to be introduced in the New York 
State legislature that would create a central fund, under the trusteeship of the state 
superintendent of insurance, to guarantee the payment of compensation to all injured 
workmen if their underwriting company, no matter what type, should be unable to 
meet the obligation. This would be accomplished by taxing workmen’s compensation 
premiums of all types, exclusive of the present state fund, one-half of 1%. This 
tax would continue until there was a trust fund of $10,000,000 in the hands of the 
insurance superintendent, which fund would automatically be substituted for any 
company not able to meet its obligations. : 

Those actively interested in constructive legislation consider this type of legis- 
lation as offering a positive answer to those proposing monopolistic state funds to 
cure the one evil of occasional instances where injured employes have been unable 
to collect their claims in full. 


taxes and assessments by private insurance in- 
terests. 

It is felt in some quarters that Gov- 
ernor Lehman must have committed him- 
self to this type of legislation in an un- 
guarded moment. 


William Street, New York, has taken 
on a militant air lately and metropolitan 
and head office managers have keyed up 
their workmen’s compensation staff mem- 
bers to a high point of fighting opposi- 
tion to the monopolistic state fund bill 
which is now in the New York legislature 
at the recommendation of Governor Leh- 


man, This fight reached its height sev- 
eral evenings ago at a Hotel Astor mass 
meeting attended by nearly 1,000. Under 
the stimulating chairmanship of William 
Schiff, president, National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, the challenge was 
fung out by numerous speakers that un- 
less the state fund bill was defeated jobs 
would be jeopardized; grafting and mal- 
administration would be invited; political 
pressure heightened in operating the 
fund, and chaos in the medical situation 
would result. These and other obnoxious 
features were contained in a long resolu 
tion unanimously adopted. 

Faced by these cold-blooded facts pri- 
vate insurance interests throughout New 
York State have rallied to the support 
of the opposition with amazing speed. 
\ssemblymen and state senators have 
been bombarded with letters and tele- 
grams urging them to vote against the 
bill. The Insurance Federation of New 
York, led by Secretary Leonard Saun- 
ders; the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, with Follett L. Greeno, 
president, and Theodore L. Rogers, sec- 
retary, “at the guns.” The brokers’ as- 
sociations of Greater New York have 
taken a prominent part in the activities 
and.encouraging support has come from 
the New York Board of Trade, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, and many large 
buyers of insurance who are squarely be- 
hind the movement against the bill. 

The Merchants’ Association in an an- 
ilysis of the bill’s features says its en- 
actment would: 


Vigorous Talks 


Casualty company metropolitan execu- 
tives, backed by such influential groups 
as the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives and the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, are in 
the thick of the fight. Among the leaders 
are John S. Turn, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; John McGinley, Travelers; Floyd 
N. Dull, Continental Casualty; Frank J. 
O’Neill, Royal Indemnity, along with L. 
A. Wallace, Johnson & Higgins, who is 
executive committee chairman of the New 
York State Federation; Messrs. Saun- 
ders, Schiff and Herbert W. Schaefer, 
insurance broker. Most of these men 
were mass meeting speakers and in addi- 
tion William Leslie, National Bureau; A. 
Van Court Miller, New York Herald- 
Tribune. and R. S. Wilson, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., gave sup- 
port to the cause. 

One of the best arguments against the 
bill’s passage was given by Frank J. 
O’Neill. who said that the people of New 
York State have had the privilege of 
placing their workmen’s compensation 
with the state fund since 1914 with the 
advantage of a differential of 227%4% in 
the rates. But the premium figures show 
that the people have preferred stock or 
mutual coverage to that of the state fund. 
Witness the combined premiums of home 
state stock and mutuals in 1933 of $19,- 
075,024; and the out-of-state stock and 
mutual premiums of $11,797,241 the same 
year as compared with the state fund’s 
compensation business of $7,011,453. In 
Mr. O’Neill’s opinion if the legislators 
wish to serve constituents according to 
their desires it would seem that the bulk 
of the compensation assureds wanted to 
insure in some other way than through 
the state fund. 

There was considerable daubt among 
the speakers as to whether the state fund, 
having a monopoly, would be inspired to 
render any better service than it does 
now in competition with all kinds of 
stock and mutual carriers. Political as- 
pects to the monopolistic state fund set- 
up were touched on by Floyd N. Dull, 
who predicted an inferior service in the 
making and paying of awards, the pre- 
vention of accidents, medical treatment 
and rehabilitation of injured workmen. 
He said: “The private carriers have- not 
failed in these and it has cost them 
plenty . . The state in insurance can 
have no more commendable record than 
the state could have in any other line of 


(Continued on, Page 36) 


Sees Bureaucracy Extended 


1, Give legislative endorsement to monopo- 
listic enterprise. 

2, Put the state further in business, not in 
Competition with, but to the exclusion of private 
enterprise. 

3. Extend bureaucracy in the state depart- 
ment of labor. 

4. Eliminate private insurance companies 
‘om the field of compensation insurance, thus 
robbing private enterprise of millions of dollars 
of business, 


5 


Throw out of work thousands of men and 
Yomen now employed by insurance companies, 
brokers and agents. 

6, Destroy the protection that healthy com- 
Mtition affords against poor service and higher 
Premium rates, 

7, Deny to the state income now paid in 
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C. J. Collins New Head 
Of N. J. Surety Ass’n. 


PAUL PARRIS VICE-PRESIDENT 





Retiring President John B. Clark Gets 
Gift of Electric Clock; Annual 
Meeting Held 





C. J. Collins, branch bonding manager 
of the Standard Accident in Newark, N. 
J., is the newly elected president of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey, succeeding John B. Clark, Amer- 
ican Surety resident evice-president, who 
has held the presidency for the past five 
years. Associated with Mr. Collins are 


Drew B. Peters Studio 


C. J. COLLINS 


Paul S. Parris, Fidelity & Deposit resi- 


dent vice-president, who was elected 
vice-president; Ralph W. Hawkins, New 
Amsterdam Casualty branch bonding 
manager, who was re-elected secretary, 
and Edwin H. Charles, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America branch bond- 
ing manager, re-elected treasurer. 

At the annual meeting held last week 
retiring President Clark was presented 
with an electric clock as a token of ap- 
preciation of the membership for his 
good work and loyalty during his stay 
in office. The presentation was made by 
Mr. Collins. Mr. Clark is considered 
the dean of New Jersey’s surety men. 

Mr. Clark goes on the executive com- 
mittee which is now composed of Clyde 


W. Quick, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
Howard B. Hodge, National Surety; 
Thos. F. Graham, Fidelity & Casualty 


and Harfy E. Vernoy, Commercial Casu- 
alty. 
President Collins’ Background 
President Collins has been in the busi- 
ness for more than twenty years, serving 





Wm. Leslie Headliner At 


Connecticut Insurance Day 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, was one of the 
chief speakers on the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Day program Tuesday, held in the 
Aetna Life auditorium, Hartford, nearly 
600 attending. Programmed as William 
“G” and introduced as such, Mr. Leslie 
promptly denied the “G” but George E. 
Turner, First Reinsurance president, who 
presided, declared that it was a specially 
conferred “G” meaning Gracious. 

Talking on “Automobile Insurance 
Rates—Past, Present and Future” Mr. 
Leslie justified present rating methods 
but said that necessarily all phases of 
the rate question must be constantly 
studied so as to keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions. In support of higher 
rates for cars in the low price range the 
speaker showed statistically that it was 
among this group of cars that accident 
frequency was greatest and losses were 
larger. He urged agents to be especially 
careful in selection of risks. 

As to the progress made by the auto- 
mobile line in production standing Mr. 
Leslie said it has already passed com- 
pensation volume. Incidentally 40% of 
the business in the latter line is now 
written by stock companies, he said. Au- 
tomobile property damage premiums at- 
tained their peak in 1929, and 80% of 
the business is written by stock compan- 
ies. Public liability attained its peak in 
1931 and has since fallen off. 





NEW HONOR FOR W. A. SCHAEFER 

Walter A. Schaefer, prominent New- 
ark agent who is past president of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Nutley (N. J.) town commis- 
sion to fill the unexpired term of a de- 
ceased member. 


CONKLIN BABY GIRL ARRIVAL 

John C. Conklin, prominent Hacken- 
sack, N. J., agent, has a new baby girl 
arrival in his family this week. She has 
been named Barbara. 








Arthur F. Lafrentz, American Surety 
president, is the new executive commit- 
tee chairman of the Surety Association 
of America. 





the Travelers from 1913 to 1920 as in- 
spector and later as special agent after 
taking the home office training course 
He served in naval aviation during the 
war following which he joined the Na- 
tional Surety where he conducted the 
training school for a time and then went 
to the Newark branch. His next post 
was with the Fidelity & Deposit with 
which he was associated in both Newark 
and Brooklyn offices. Mr. Collins left 
the F. & D. to accept the managership 
of the Standard Accident’s bonding de- 
partment in Newark which post he now 
holds. He has many friends in the fra- 
ternity. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Wade Fetzer: Master Builder 


Discovering and Training Young Men of Promise To Be 


Useful Citizens Is Chief Avocation of Nationally Known 
Head of W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago 


By Spencer Welton, 
Peripatetic Vice-President 


Those of us who have not permitted 
the dust to gather too thickly on the 
early pages of the book of life sometimes 
recall, with a self-indulgent chuckle, the 
dramatic roles in which we cast our fu- 
Soldiers, firemen, policemen 
more 


ture selves. 
heroes all, and on occasion the 
spectacular careers of circus performers 
or parachute jumpers, these last seem- 
ing to be pinnacles of human achieve- 
ment and most worthy of emulation. 

In the adolescent, and so more selec- 
tive, years of high school and college, 
hero worship gave place to considered 
ambition to establish oneself in a profes- 
sion or to transmute glittering athletic 
eminence into a lucrative career as a 
bond salesman, let us say. 

Wade Fetzer of Ottumwa, Iowa, was 
neither favored by such juvenile imag- 
inings nor chilled because no golden op- 
portunity disclosed itself. But that is 
not to say that he lacked conviction as 
to his future—he thought he might be- 
come a doctor—but he knew definitely 
and unalterably that he would not be an 
insurance man. That was well enough 
for his father, who was by way of being 
a successful local agent, but none of it 
for young Wade—not ever—no time. 


First and Only Job With W. A. 


Alexander 


So, human nature being what it is, the 
reader will not be too much astonished 
to learn that the first job said Fetzer 
got, and the only one he has ever had, 
was with the nationally known general 
agency of W. A. Alexander & Co. of 
Chicago, IIl. 

Since it is universally conceded that if 
there is one thing Wade Fetzer knows 
it is his own mind, this nimble change 
of front leads inevitably to consideration 
of his antecedents and forebears. Racial- 
ly he is a confusing and stimulating con- 
glomeration of Scotch, Irish, English 
and German strains, transplanted to and 
fused through a century or two on 
American soil. 

The first Fetzer transported himself 
from Luxembourg, Prussia, to eastern 
Pennsylvania, where in the town of 
Franklin the paternal grandfather of 
Wade was a pioneer in the building of 
pig iron furnaces, and his mother’s 
father ran a general store. His mother’s 
mother was a sister of that McGuffey 
whose memory is so indelibly impressed 
on the minds of the school children of 
other years through his authorship of the 
McGuffey Readers. 

There is little point in further tracing 
of the geneological pot pourri which cul- 
minates in Wade Fetzer, save to add that 
his father, incapacitated in service in the 
Civil War, decided to move to Iowa, 
where relatives had already settled. 

As showing both the primitive modes 
of travel and the hardy spirit of the 
women of the period, it is stated that 
Mrs. Fetzer set out from Pennsylvania 
with two babies and a bird cage, arrived 
eventually at the Mississippi, was rowed 
across to Keokuk, Iowa, and made her 
way to Ottumwa, thinking and talking 





WADE FETZER 


little more of the hardships of the jour- 
ney than the Pullman traveler of today. 

Early Experiences as Agency Cashier 

In that brisk middle western atmos- 
phere Wade Fetzer progressed through 
grade school and three years of high 
school, each punctuated by the usual 
forays, enthusiasms and diversions of 
youth. Just turned seventeen, he was 
confronted with the not particularly dis- 
turbing fact that he had to forego col- 
lege and a medical course and get a job. 

A letter to a brother in Chicago was 
promptly answered with instructions to 
come at once, the job was waiting. Cha- 
grin at finding that he was to enter an 
insurance agency, even of the importance 
of that of W. A. Alexander, immediately 
gave place to trepidation at the discov- 
ery that he was to be assistant to the 
cashier. His sole previous experience 
had been parts of summer vacations 
spent in handling castings for the Mc- 
Cormick Harvester Co., than which few 
things could be more remote from a 
cashier’s cage. 

In a week the cashier left and young 
Fetzer felt himself distinctly up against 
the facts of life, particularly as he had 
glimpsed W. A. Alexander from afar and 
was not reassured by what he saw. 

Alexander was of the old, hard bitten 
school of insurance stalwarts. Dynamic, 
dominant, uncompromising, he had no 
patience with the inefficient and no tol- 
erance for the untutored. He demanded 
results and got them, or a new face ap- 
peared in the office personnel. 

Wade Fetzer had scarcely gotten into 
his cage when a roar from “W, A.” sum- 
moned him to the “front office.” A mem- 
ber of one of Chicago’s “first families,” 
fallen on evil days, had issued a worth- 
less draft for $150. 

How He Proved His Worth to Alexander 


Alexander, with characteristic forceful- 
ness, stated his opinion of the culprit, 
going back several generations for em- 
phasis, and finished by saying: “Fetzer, 


I’ve got to go to New York on the next 
train, but while I’m gone J] want you to 


find that * * * crook and collect the 
$150, if you have to spend twice that 
to do it.” Dismissed from the august 
presence, Wade Fetzer went out, got a 
warrant and a constable and located his 
quarry at the Hotel Sherman. Presently 
all three climbed into a hansom cab and 
drove up the “Gold Coast,” ringing the 
door bells of friends who loaned various 
sums, ranging from five to twenty dol- 
lars. By midnight his prisoner had bor- 
rowed the $150 to make good the draft 
and enough more to cover the protest 
and constable fees as well as the cab 
fare. 

When young Fetzer made his report 
on Alexander’s return, the old autocrat 
shook the building with his explosion of 
delight. Then he added: “I intended to 
fire you when I returned, but, by the 
eternal, you are a go-getter, young man, 
and I need you in my business.” 

There, perhaps, was born the Fetzer 
slogan, “Let’s go” and the young man 
kept going till he reached the top. It 
was September 27, 1897, that the start 
was made in the cashier’s cage and the 
progress upward led through various of- 
fice and field positions until a junior 
partnership was won in 1904 and a man- 
aging partnership two years later. When 
the agency was incorporated in 1927 
Wade Fetzer became president as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Agency Has 60,000 Chicago Accounts 

Originally the Alexander business was 
largely what is now known as industrial 
accident insurance and most of it among 
railroad employes. Under the direction 
of Mr. Fetzer, himself one of the larg- 
est personal producers in the country, 
additional lines were added and casualty, 
surety. fire and life companies taken into 
the office. 

Today the annual premium volume fig- 
ures would command the respect of even 
a New Deal alphabeteer, and many cas- 
ualty companies who think highly of 
themselves would be glad to use those 
figures as indicating their business writ- 
ten for the preceding year. The agency 
has 60,000 different accounts in Chicago 
and an almost incredible percentage rep- 
resents business created, rather than tak- 
en from other companies. 

Wade Fetzer recognizes that compe- 
tition is inevitable and in some measure 
desirable, but he has always preferred 
and steadfastly held to the principle of 
building a clientele of his own. 

One of the rules of this master builder 
which younger insurance salesmen may 
well consider is that unless he can so 
completely sell himself to the buyer in a 
reasonable time, and which Mr. Fetzer 
himself regards as three years, so that 
competition is completely eliminated, he 
has very little interest in retaining the 
account. 

Among the companies in the office are 
the Fidelity & Casualty, which has been 
there since 1886; the Penn Mutual Life, 
fire companies of the America Fore 
Group, the National of Hartford, Fire- 
men’s Fund and the London Assurance. 
Has Eye For Young Men of Promise 

Wade Fetzer’s chief avocation—in fact, 
his only real one—is discovering young 
men of promise and developing them into 
useful citizens. Into that work of char- 
acter building he has for many years 
thrown himself with the fervor of a 
zealot and all the reward he expects or 
wants is the knowledge that he has di- 
rected their energies into worthy chan- 
nels. 

Appreciation makes him acutely un- 
comfortable and drives him to hide his 
embarrassment behind a_ facade of 
brusque disavowal. One hundred such 
men are now in the producing unit of the 
agency and others are recruited wher- 
ever and when ever likely candidates re- 
veal themselves. 

College graduates and others are care- 
fully selected each year, taken into the 
agency and given special direction, for 
although economic pressure restricted 
Mr. Fetzer to high school, he is a trus- 
tee of Beloit College and a strong advo- 
cate of university training. 

His contributions to insurance as a 





re 
whole have been many and vital in Shap. 
ing the trend of the business. 


Helped to Form Agents’ Association 


One conspicuous example was the for. 
mation of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. 

In 1913, when the Emmett ruling wa 
first promulgated, it seemed to Mr. Fet. 
zer that the obvious inequities would q 
incalculable harm to companies anj 
agents alike, and he wrote to a number 
of leading agents in the country asking 
them to mect him in New York for , 
conference. Almost simultaneously th 


National Association of Insurance Agengs | 


held its convention at Cincinnati and the 
New York meeting, which resolved itself 
into the National Association of (Cys. 
ualty & Surety Agents, with Mr. Fetze 
as president, invited the other association 
to send a committee to attend a meet. 
ing to be held at Chicago. 

At the Chicago meeting which followed 
there were present representatives of the 
general agents association, of the local 
agents association, fifty-two company ex. 
ecutives, and commissioners from thirty 
states. What followed is a matter of his. 
tory and need not be detailed here. 

Mr. Fetzer continues as a member of 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion which he founded; he was first pres. 
ident and is now vice-president of the 
Insurance Federation of America and 
was president of the Casualty Informa. 
tion Clearing House in 1927 and 192 
until its disolution. 


Became F. & C. President in 1930 


Early in 1930 he was impressed into 
service as president of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, reluctantly accepting that office 
over the outraged protest of his phys- 
cian and solely for the purpose of giving 
his counsel and help to the institution 
he had represented for so many years 
There are, however, limits to human en- 
durance. 

Commuting between New York and 
Chicago imposed too great a burden on 
a physique which had already paid the 
price of many years of intense applica- 
tion, and Mr. Fetzer was compelled to 
resign the presidency in order to remain 
alive. An enforced rest, part of which 
was devoted to a trip abroad, brought 
him back to Chicago full of vigor, and 
he resumed his work as active head of 
the agency. He continues, however, to 
serve the F. & C. as a director and as 
councilor emeritus, being also a director 
of the Fidelity-Phenix. 


Beloit College Grateful to Him 


Mr. Fetzer has never ceased his inter- 
est and active participation in creative 
work, both in and out of business. Some 
years ago Beloit College found itself in 
need of a dormitory. During a night 
made sleepless by his ancient enemy, 
asthma, and before a meeting of the 
board of trustees, of which he was one, 
Mr. Fetzer evolved a finance plan which 
seemed to him to be eminently more 
sensible and dignified than waiting for 
some wealthy donor to die. A total of 
$50,000 of the required $150,000 was raised 
at breakfast that morning and the re- 
mainder within a few days. 

In the same fashion he visualized a 
new club house for the country club at 
Hinsdale, Ill., where he lives, a new home 
for the Hinsdale Town Club and the 
Union Church at Hinsdale, which incl 
dentally has the second largest Sunday 
school in America. All these buildings 
came into existence through the initiative 
of the chairman of the finance and build- 
ing committee of each, who by a not to0 
surprising coincidence turns out to have 
been that same Wade Fetzer. 


Many Civic Honors 

It is inevitable that civic honors and 
responsibilities should gravitate toward 
him and that equally as a matter 0 
course he should be identified with nu- 
merous financial, social and civic orgal- 
izations. He is a member of the Chicago 
Club, the Chicago Athletic Association, 
the Union League, Mid-day, Hamilton, 
the Hinsdale and the Hinsdale Golf Club, 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Ws have seen publications, none of them in 
the insurance business we are glad to state, which 
are compiled merely through the use of scissors 
and paste. The theory seems to be that if some- 
thing is good enough to be printed, it is good 
enough to be reprinted. The Employers’ Pioneer, 
however, contains each month, articles and illus- 
trations that are “‘fresh as the driven snow.” In 
the January issue we call your attention to “Mr. 
Fixit”? by E. C. S.; ‘Fire Insurance Definitions” 
by Clarence Hayes; ‘“‘Court Decisions” by Gay 
Gleason and “Serve and Survey”’ by T. J. Quinlan. 
And there are others. To get your copy of the 
January issue, simply address your request to 
The Publicity Department, 110 Milk Street, 


Boston. There is absolutely no obligation on your 
part, should you decide to get this particular 
copy of this publication which is edited by insur- 
ance men, for insurance men. The Employers’ 
Group, publishers of The Employers’ Pioneer, 
includes The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd. (the world’s pioneer in liability in- 
surance) . . . The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Co. and the American Employers’ Insurance Co. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


Practically every kind of insurance except 
life insurance, including fidelity bonds. 
























































Truce With Lloyds Of 
London Anticipated 

NEGOTIATING U.S. RETIREMENT 

Leaders in a Drama: A. F. 


Lafrentz, Hale Anderson, Vincent Cul- 
len, O. R. Houston, Edward Biddle 








One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments of the new year to American sure- 
ty underwriters is the reported retire- 
ment of Lloyds of London underwriters 
from the bankers’ blanket bond field 
here. Negotiations have been under way 
for the past few weeks in New York City 
toward a reinsurance agreement between 
Lloyds of London underwriters and 
American sureties. Considerable prog- 
ress has already been made. Another 
such meeting is expected almost any day 
at which differences of opinion are ex- 
pected to be cleared up. 

Optimism grows daily among the en- 
thusiasts and even some of the skeptics 
that these negotiations have a ring of 
good faith and will go through. This is 
not overlooking the fact that there have 
been many such conferences begun in 
past years (often at the beginning of 
legislative seasons) which have failed. 

No New Business Being Written 

The first intimation that a truce was to 
be declared came when cables were re- 
ceived on this side from brokers at 
Llovds advising that after January 1, 
1935, no new bankers’ blanket bond busi- 
ness was to be written for Lloyds un- 
derwriters pending the outcome of cer- 
tain reinsurance negotiations with Amer- 
ican underwriters. These instructions, 
however, did not apply to renewals. Wil- 
liam Street, where many a big bankers’ 
blanket bond has been born, became 
alertly interested, and not a move since 
then by either side has been overlooked. 
It has been a daily topic of conversation 
.among surety underwriters here who 
have for long battled with London Lloyds 
over blanket bonds. 

Leading Figures in Drama 

The leading figures in this interna- 
tional drama are Oscar R. Houston, 
member of the distinguished admiralty 
law firm of Bigham, Jones, Englar & 
Houston, New York, who is one of 
Llovds’ prominent legal representatives 
here; Edward Biddle, the scholarly 
general counsel of the Insurance Co. of 
North America fleet, who is a member 
of one of Philadelphia’s most prominent 
families: Vincent Cullen, president of the 
National Surety Corp., whose ability as 
a diplomat is widely known; Hale An- 
derson, urbane vice-president of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, who has been execu- 
tive committee chairman of the Surety 
Association for the past two years, and 


Arthur F. Lafrentz, American Surety 
president, who like his distinguished 
father is “a quiet worker behind the 


scenes.” 

Several infoimal meetings of this se- 
_lect group have been held in the office 
of President Lafrentz. Nothing official 
has been given to the press about them 
although in private conversation the 
principals have expressed themselves as 
“optimistic” that an agreement will final- 
ly result. 

As to the reaction of the American 
Bankers Association to the retirement of 
Lloyds of London from direct business 
here, nothing has so far been given out 
for publication. It is well known, of 
course, that the A. B. A. has been a 
staunch advocate of Lloyds of London 
coverage in this country. 

In the meantime in Congress the Neely 
bill has been reintroduced requiring that 
all national banks in the United States 
place their business with American sure- 
ty companies. 

Another bill aimed at Lloyds of Lon- 
don has been introduced in Congress by 
Senator Fletcher. It provides that no 
officer or emplove of the United States in 
any department or branch of the admin- 
istration will accept a fidelity policy or 
surety bond or contract unless such bond 
or policy is issued in accordance with 
the laws of the state governing the issu- 
ance or execution thereof. 


Pres. Evans Reports 
Maryland Cas. Results 


TEN NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 





Both Claim and Operating Expenses Re- 
duced in 1934; 15% Increase in 
Premium Income 





The annual report of Silliman Evans, 
president, Maryland Casualty, submitted 
to stockholders at the annual meeting 
on Tuesday, aroused considerable inter- 
est this week. Encouragingly he said 
the company had shown a 1934 increase 
in premium income of $3,060,362, more 
than 15% greater than in 1933. At the 
same time claims had been lower by 
more than $1,700,000, or 11%. The total 
net premium income was $21,285,311 and 
total income $22,156,419. 

Mr. Evans reported that operating ex- 
penses, including claims, totaled $23,855,- 
947, resulting in an operating loss of $1,- 
699,528. This loss, he explained, was at- 
tributable in large measure to large 
claims and losses actually incurred in 
1933 and prior years which were not paid 
until 1934 and for which inadequate re- 
serves had been set up. 

All of this operating loss occurred, he 
added, during the first six months of the 
year. For the period from July 1 to De- 
cember 31, he said, there was an op- 
erating profit of $113,383.71. 

“Substantial reductions have been made 
in the operating expenses of the com- 
pany,” Mr. Evans said, “and a budget 
for 1935 to which the company will rig- 
idly adhere has been established. This 
budget is designed to effect a further 
material reduction in the cost of opera- 
tions. 

Reserves Materially Increased 


The company found it necessary dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Evans pointed out, to 
make extraordinary adjustments involv- 
ing various reductions and charge-offs 
and material increase in_ reserves. 
Through the purchase of preferred stock 
in the company by the R.F.C. and 
through the sale of junior preferred 
stock, funds became available as a result 
of which asset reductions were made 
amounting to $5,487,230, and reserves 
were increased by $2,953,572, the two 
items totaling $8,440,803. The increase 
in reserves was necessitated, principally, 
by increased business written during 1934. 

Mr. Evans continued: “During the 
last half of the year the company in- 
creased the principal amount of its in- 
vestments holdings by upward of one 
million dollars. This is exclusive of secur- 
ities sold and its purchase of eight mil- 
lion R.F.C. two-year notes. The more 
propitious periods of the security mar- 
kets were utilized to strengthen the po- 
sition of the investment portfolio by 
liquidating the less desirable securities 
and increasing the holdings in U. S. 


Government and other high grade is- 
sues.” 

The Maryland Casualty has discontin- 
ued the writing of certain lines found 
by common experience to be unprofitable 
and the underwriting policy has been 
placed on a more judicious and conserva- 
tive basis. 

Former Gov. Ritchie on Board 


The most interesting feature of the 
Maryland’s meeting other than President 
Evans’ report on operations was the 
election of ten new members to the board 
of directors, representing outstanding 
financial and industrial leaders in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Atlanta, Houston and Balti- 
more. Former Governor Albert C-. 
Ritchie of Maryland is prominently 
among those elected, the list including: 

S. Clay Williams, vice-chairman of the board 
of directors of the R. J. Reynolds Company, 
Winston-Salem, and chairman of the National 


Industrial Recovery Board; Walter J. Cum- 
mings of Chicago, chairman of the bdard of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank and 


Trust Company and formerly chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; John 
B. Ford, Jr., of Detroit, vice-president of the 
Michigan Alkali Works; James M. Kemper, 
president of the Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City; Francis M. Law, president of the 
First National Bank of Houston; Ellery W. 
Mann of New York, president of the Zonite 
Products Company; James D. Robinson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta; Frank O. Watts, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of St. Louis 
and former president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and James G. Blaine, president of 
the Midland Marine Trust Company, of New 
York. ' 





N. Y. State Fund 


(Continued from Page 33) 


private industry; political pressure on 
every phase of the fund’s operation will 
be enormous.” 

John S. Turn brought out that the 
larger volume of business written by the 
stock carriers over and above the mu- 
tuals is an indication that “we enjoy 
that preference because the business is 
sold through brokers and agents, and 
the companies have had the advice, rat- 
ing and administration of the brokers 
and agents controlling the line.” 

From the producer’s point of view ar- 
guments were advanced that the- loss 
of workmen’s compensation would also 
mean the loss of commissions, his main 
source of income inasmuch as the state 
fund bill in its present state does not 
provide for payment of either fees or 
commissions. 

Large Insurance Buyer’s Attitude 
It is significant that large buyers of 
insurance are against the state’s exclusive 
writing of compensation business. A. 
Van Court Miller, New York Herald- 
Tribune, in his comments at the meeting 
said that he had been unable to find 
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E. C. Graff New President 





Elected by New Jersey Casualty Under 
writers Association in Annual Se, 
sion; New Committees Named 


Edward C. Graff, Newark Manager 
General Accident, was elected preside 
of the Casualty Underwriters Associatig, 
of New Jersey on Wednesday at its an. 
nual meeting in the Downtown Club 
Newark. H. D. Meyer, Glens Falls lh. 


demnity, is newly elected vice-president 


George H. McKelvey, treasurer, and Jos. 


eph Comerford, Maryland Casualty, see. B 
retary. Mr. Graff succeeds E. H. Bab. & 
bage, Bankers Indemnity vice-presiden, f 


whose administration during the past 
year received the appreciation of the 
large crowd present. 

The new president has spent practicg. 


ly his entire insurance career of mor & 


than twenty years with the General A¢. 
cident. One of his first official acts wa; 


to name the new personnel of the agg. f 


ciation’s legislative committee of whic 
he was chairman in 1934. J. C. Eay. 
mead, Hartford A. & IL, H. D. Meyer 
Glens Falls, and W. T. Haynes, Ney 
Amsterdam Casualty, were named with 
Mr. Meyer as chairman. A special com. 
mittee of three was appointed to repre- 
sent the association at the annual cop. 
vention in Trenton of the state agent: 
association next month. 
Mr. Comerford and serving with him 
will be H. N. Hutchinson, New York 


Casualty, and E. H. Babbage, Banker: § 
Bryon Conklin, O’Gorman & Young j 


whose special committee met with Stat 
Commissioner of Labor Toohey during 


the past month, reported that that off. J 
cial has agreed to take no legislativ 


steps on a monopolistic state compensa 
tion fund or a statutory state deposit 
before consulting the association and n¢ 
until a new commissioner of banking and 
insurance is named. 





more than one practical reason presented 
by the proponents of monopolistic state 
compensation insurance in support of this 
drastic form of legislation, and that re- 
lated to the non-payment of indemnit; 
to a very small number of injured en- 
ployes in the state at various times over 
a period of years, due to the insolvency 
of the underwriting company and pre- 
sumably due to the fact that the em- 
ployers covered by such insolvent u- 
derwriting companies in turn were not 
financially able to meet the obligation. 

He said this reason offered no justifica- 
tion for such drastic and all-embracins 
type of monopolistic legislation, inasmuch 
as the state superintendent of insurane: 
was fully empowered by law to contrd 
such situations. “The fact that one stat’ 
unit had failed to accomplish what ha! 
been intended by the law, in my opinion, 
did not justify any great confidence in 


another state unit set-up by law any > 


more effective in curing what in the 
minds of some people was a bad conti: 
tion,” he emphasized. ‘ 

Mr. Miller said that the sponsors 0! 
the monopolistic act would respond to the 
effect that under their proposed act the 
state fund would never be insolvent ant, 
therefore, the injured workmen would a: 
ways be able to collect their claims 1 
full. But as he sees the picture the 
state fund would never become insolvent! 
because the entire taxing resources 0 
the state of New York would be pledgeé 
to its solvency. The speaker emphasize! 
that he as an individual taxpayer ail 
citizen seriously and strenuously objectel 
to being assessed in the form of taxes 
to make up any deficit in state operated 
units when the business conducted by the 
state unit could just as effieciently, ¢ 
fectively and perhaps more economical! 
in the long run be handled by private 
business. 





H. S. IVES IN CLEVELAND 
Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, A* 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Exect 
tives, spoke on “Insurance, the Keystone 
of Industry” this week before the Inst 
ance Board of Cleveland. 
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p & D. Gained $710,345 
From 1934 Operations 


GROSS PREMIUMS $499,099 AHEAD 





President C. R. Miller in Annual Report 
Points to Improvement in Company’s 
Financial Position 





The Fidelity & Deposit is among the 
first surety companies to report on its 
1934 results and a most encouraging im- 
provement was revealed by President 
Charles R. Miller in his annual report 
submitted on Wednesday to stockhold- 
ers. Reflecting better business condi- 
tions during the past year, the F. & D. 
realized a gain of $710,345 from its op- 
erations during the year, as compared 
with an operating loss of $82,657 in 1933, 
according to the annual report. 

Gross fidelity and surety premiums in 
1934 were $499,099 greater than in 1933. 
During the year the company maintained 
a conservative policy with regard to re- 
insurance and ceded by way of co-surety 
and reinsurance $426,772 more than in 
1933, which reduced the net increase in 
fidelity and surety premiums for the year 
to $72,326. Net burglary and plate glass 
premiums were $1,144,271. 

Total premium income from all lines, 
after deducting co-surety and reinsur- 
ance, amounted to $10,245,642. Net in- 
come from investments was $653,322. 

The company’s balance sheet shows to- 
tal assets of $18,501,215, including $1,339,- 
74 in cash, $3,683,527 in United States 
Government bonds (direct and_ fully 
guaranteed obligations), $540,435 in Home 
Owners Loan Corporation Bonds and 
$490,681 in Federal Land Bank bonds. 

The company carries its securities at 
actual market value as of December 31, 
1934, and is maintaining a reserve against 
market fluctuations of $650,000. 





F. F. Winans President 


Of Excess Underwriters 


The board of directors of Excess Un- 
derwriters, Inc., New York reinsurance 
organization, has elected Frank F. 
Winans as president. W. P. Haimes, 
who has held the position of president, 
was elected chairman of the board, and 
J. P. Gibson, Jr., who is general man- 
ager, was elected vice-president. 

For many years Mr. Winans was a 
prominent figure in Chicago financial cir- 
cles, having been vice-president of the 
National City Co. in Chicago from 1921 
to 1929, at which time he retired from 
active business. Mr. Winans is also a 
former president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. For the past five 
years he has been devoting his time to 
private interests. 


Albany Hearing Jan. 29 


On Occupational Diseases 


A public hearing will be held at the 
State Capitol, Albany, on January 29 at 
2P. M. before the Senate and Assembly 
labor committees on the Coughlin-Mc- 
Caffrey bill. This bill amends the work- 
mens compensation law so as to include 
complete coverage for all disabling dis- 
fases, instead of the named diseases now 
covered. This date has been changed 
from January 16 previously reported. 

he hearing on the exclusive state 
fund monopolistic bill is on January 23. 








FILM POOL IN HUNGARY 
Insurance in Hungary against the in- 
terruption of the production of a film 
mM course of production due to the sick- 
ness of a star having a leading role in it 
was formerly placed with foreign com- 
panies. The national companies in Hun- 
sary have now formed a pool for this 
business which retains 10% and rein- 
‘ures the rest in foreign companies. The 


Premium is 1.6% as against the former 
0. 


Perewall Luncheon 
Given to B. E. Emory 


RETIRING FROM AETNA C. & S. 








New York Claim Mennger After Winter 
In South Expects to Open Office 
As Independent Broker 





Burton E. Emory, manager of the cas- 
ualty claim departments of the Aetna 
Life and Aetna Casualty & Surety in 
Greater New York, who as previously 
announced by The Eastern Underwriter 
is retiring as of February 1, 1935, was 
given a grand farewell luncheon last Sat- 
urday at the Drug & Chemical Club, 
largely attended by branch and home of- 
fice department heads and officials, in- 
surance brokers and friends of his from 
other companies. Mr. Emory will com- 
plete twenty-seven years of service with 
the Aetna organization on February 1 
and in retiring from active service he will 
receive from the company a substantial 
pension for the rest of his life. 

As to his future plans he and Mrs. 
Emory, who was a special guest at the 
luncheon, will travel leisurely through the 
South this winter, spending some time in 
Florida for a much needed rest and va- 
cation. Returning to New York City in 
the early spring Mr. Emory will open an 
office as an independent broker. 

John Walker Toastmaster 


The luncheon to Mr. Emory was orig- 
inally planned by his associates to be a 
strictly claim department function, but 
the demand for reservations from other 
department heads and home office people 
became so great that the capacity of the 
club’s largest banquet room was taxed. 
More than 250 wanted to pay their re- 
spects to the retiring claim chieftain, 
which almost snowed the committee un- 
der. The toastmaster was John Walker, 
for thirty-one years in the New York 
claim department of the company, and 
among the speakers were the following: 
L. K. Babcock, secretary of the company 
in charge of claims country-wide; John 
S. Turn, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company’s Greater New York 
office; Lee Ingraham, who succeeds Mr. 
Emory as New York claim manager and 
who has been his assistant for eight 
years; John Hamilton, assistant manager 
in charge of liability claims, who has 
been with the company for twenty-four 
years; Dr. Harry M. Archer, chief sur- 
geon and head, accident and health claim 
department, thirty-two years with the 
company; Bennett B. Kirk, superintend- 
ent, compensation claim division, twenty- 
five years’ service; Philip Kirchner, in 
charge of inland marine claims, seventeen 
years, and Daniel Miner, second in com- 
mand of the legal department, who spoke 
for Judge James Henney, legal depart- 
ment chief, who was unable to attend 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Babcock commended Mr. Emory 
for his honest, efficient and successful 


administration of the New York claim 
department and for the part he had 


played in bringing the Aetna to the high 
position it holds in New York’s insurance 
circles. In so doing he said he voiced 
the sentiment of the home office officials 
in that his commendation was not only 
personal but was extended upon instruc- 
tion of those officials. 

Turn Points to Emory’s Civic Importance 


Mr. Turn paid tribute to Mr. Emory’s 
valuable services and in addition com- 
mented upon the high esteem in which 
he is held in East Orange, N. J., where 
both he and Mr. Emory live. It is there 
that Mr. Emory is prominently identi- 
fied with building and loan associations, 
a large bank, civic and fraternal societies, 
also being a past chairman of the East 
Orange City Council. Mr. Turn added 
that he could not see how it would be 
possible for a man of Mr. Emory’s good 
health, ability, wide circle of friends and 
youthful spirit to remain in retirement. 

Mr. Ingraham, who succeeds Mr. Em- 
ory, said that he will be proud if, when 
he retires, he can receive such a demon- 
stration of affection and have such a rec- 
ord of accomplishment. 

The other speakérs recited experiences 
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99,000 Accidental Deaths In 1934 


National Safety Council Estimate Indicates Increase of 8.7% 
Over 1933; Motor Vehicle Accidents Largest 
Proportion of Total 


Accidents of all kinds took 99,000 lives 
in the United States last year, according 
to preliminary estimates of the National 
Safety Council. More than a third of 
the deaths occurred in traffic, another 
third in homes and the remainder in oc- 
cupational and public accidents. 

The total death figure for 1934 repre- 
sents an increase of 8.7% over 91,087 
deaths recorded in 1933 and approxi- 
mates the all-time high of fatal accidents 
reached in 1930 when there were 99,300 
deaths. Motor vehicle accidents were 
responsible for the largest proportion of 
the grand total—35,500 fatalities. This 
total was 13% above 1933 and well above 
the previous all-time high of 33,675 in 
1931. Home accident deaths jumped from 
30,000 in 1933 to 33,000 last year. Occu- 
pational deaths are estimated at 15,500, 
an increase of 1,000 over 1933. 

The new record of traffic deaths, an 





of the past and spoke of the bonds of 
friendship which have existed for so long 
between themselves and their retiring 
chief. Many telegrams were received. 
Mrs. Emory appropriately was presented 
with a bouquet of roses. 


Those Present 

Those in attendance included David Meikle- 
john, E. H. Morrill, Jr., and T. U. Lyman, as- 
sistant managers of the New York office; E. H. 
Matthews, superintendent of liability underwrit- 
ing; Leo Williams, superintendent of automo- 
bile underwriting; E. B. Southworth, bonding 
manager; Walter Vaughan of the inland marine 
department; E. E. Stiles, comptroller and office 
manager; T. Carlisle Jones, legal department and 
formerly Mr. Emory’s compensation claim super- 
intendent; Howard Wright, manager of the up- 
town office; J. J. Conaty, co-manager of the 
Brooklyn branch; Willis Vermillion, 
manager of the claim department, and Dr. B. C. 
Hamilton, medical department. A number of 
former associates were also. present including 
Dr. Herman Reis, formerly of the medical de- 
partment; W. L. Fair, formerly of the claim 
department and now claim manager of the Con- 
tinental Casualty, and Karl Wehinger, presi- 
dent, Wehinger Service, Inc., formerly the 
Aetna’s employment superintendent. There were 
also prominent brokers and lawyers present. 


assistant 


Emory’s Response 
Mr. Emory found it difficult to respond 
to the many plaudits and the regrets in 
losing daily association with him. Deeply 
moved by these demonstrations of sincere 
friendship, he expressed his appreciation 
with emotion and asked that all of his 
associates extend to Mr. Ingraham the 
same loyal and efficient service that they 

had so willingly given to him. 





Eddie Cantor Safety Expert 


Eddie Cantor, famous American 
comedian who has been doing some 
effective radio broadcasting on acci- 
dent prevention, has been invited to 
meet Transport Minister Leslie Hore- 
Belisha of Great Britain as a result 
of one of Mr. Cantor’s London broad- 
casts on safety. To the astonishment 
of his listeners Mr. Cantor sounded a 
serious note and warned Londoners 
against the dangers of reckless driv- 
ing. ; 

It so happened that Mr. Hore-Be- 
lisha himself broadcast the same 
night on accidents and, eager to learn 
of the latest American safety first 
developments, wrote to Eddie Cantor 
suggesting a meeting. Mr. Cantor re- 
ceived upward of 1,000 letters. 











increase of 4,000 in a single year, is only 
partially accounted for by increased auto 
travel. Gasoline consumption, the best 
index of travel, increased only about 7%. 


Rural Area Car Deaths Greater Than 
in City 

The increase in fatal accidents was 
general throughout 1934; every month 
showed a higher death total than the 
corresponding month of 1933. The first 
six months, however, were especially dis- 
astrous, showing an increase of 21%. 

Increases in motor vehicle deaths were 
much greater in rural areas than in the 
city. Pedestrian fatalities increased less 
in 1934 than other types of traffic acci- 
dents, but they still average between 60 
and 65% of all motor vehicle deaths in 
cities. 

In spite of general increases through- 
out the country, a few cities showed de- 
creases in auto deaths. They were: San 
Francisco, a drop of 15% from 1933; 
Pittsburgh, 13%; Milwaukee, 8%; New 
York, 1%. The only states which showed 
reductions in 1934 were Delaware, Kan- 
sas, New Hampshire, New York and 
Oklahoma. States with efficiently admin- 
istered drivers’ license laws had an in- 
crease of only 9.5% in deaths as com- 
pared with 1933—well below the national 
average of 13.3%. 


AGREE TO DOCTOR’S FEES 
British insurance offices have agreed 
to bear the charge of $3.12 for doctor’s 
fees or hospital treatment, plus the 
travel allowance of sixpence per mile, 
which is one of the provisions of the new 
Road Traffic Act. 
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Broker In Most Stragetic Position 
To Advise Clients, A. V. Miller Says 


Chief Accountant of N. Y. Herald-Tribune Believes Insurance 
Brokers’ Ass’n on Right Track in Playing Up 
Professionalization Idea 


A. Van Court Miller, chief accountant 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, has 
had years of experience in buying in- 
surance therefore has been in an advan- 
tageous position to size up the qualities 
needed by the insurance broker if he is 


properly to serve his clients. It was 
thus fortunate that Mr. Miller should 
have been picked by Floyd DuBois, 


professionalization 
Brokers’ Asso- 


chairman of the 
course of the Insurance 
ciation, to address an audience of brok- 
ers taking this course on the subject 
“Insurance from the Clients’ View- 
point.” 

In Mr. Miller’s opinion the insurance 
broker is in a most strategic position to 
perform a constructive service for both 
buyers and sellers of insurance “by being 
well posted and qualified himself, and 
thus, in turn, able to keep his clients 
well posted on all trends and develop- 
ments affecting their particular prob- 


lems.” The speaker emphasized in this 
connection : 
“You will find business executives 


ready and willing to give you time to 
discuss many of those problems as they 
develop, if you present them in a man- 
ner that is not only interesting but in. 
terpret them with respect to their ef- 
fect upon his particular business from 
the standpoint of premium cost, type of 
cover, or other phases that may directly 
relate to his business.” 


Professional Attitude Needed 


Mr. Miller showed his appreciation of 
the missionary and educational work be- 
ing done along the lines of developing 
insurance brokerage into a real profes- 
sion by predicting that it would bear 
fruit earlier perhaps than some of its 
sponsors believe possible at the present 
time. He said: 

“I base this prediction upon the gen- 
eral tendency of those who own and 
control business to look with increasing 
favor upon the more professional type 
of man for administrative and marginal 
functions. By professional I do not nec- 
essarily mean a professor, but rather the 
individual who takes a professional atti- 
tude and point of view toward his re- 
sponsibilities in the organization or the 
particular business set-up with which he 
is associated. This consciousness has 
been stimulated during the past year or 
two as a result of the emphasis in the 
discussion of our economic and political 
affairs of the fact that management must 
take on a character of trusteeship if it 
is to be in harmony with the indicated 
broad social developments of the day, 
rather than continue to pursue a policy 
based on the personal viewpoint of con- 
trol and direction.” 


Broker’s Great Responsibility 


Touching on the responsibility of the 
broker to his client Mr. Miller said that 
in numerous cases client fails to appre- 
ciate this responsibility, and, according- 
ly, is not very thoughtful or particular 
in his selection. In some respects the 
broker has greater individual responsi- 
bilities toward the assured or his cli- 
ents than the average certified account- 
ant, the speaker _ thought. Even 
the C.P.A. is required by law to pass a 
rigid examination and meet high quali- 
fications of professional training before 
he is licensed, his clients are forced by 
the nature of ordinary business opera- 





Blame for Self-Insurance 


A significant statement in Mr. Mil- 
lers’ address was that he blames in- 
surance brokers and companies equal- 
ly for the great amount of self-insur- 
ance that exists today. He said that 
had brokers as a group handled the 
subject of insurance with their clients 
in the proper manner, the combined 
pressure of the brokers and the 
clients would have moved many in- 
surance executives to take a more 
intelligent and more advanced view 
of many of the rates and practices 
which developed and which encour- 
aged the growth of self-insurance. 
Such practices, in his opinion, could 
have been worked out to a point 
where those who have been literally 
forced into self-insurance would have 


had no justification for such a course. | 








| 





tions to have the reports and recom- 
mendations submitted reviewed upon oc- 
casion by outside parties. Thus, said 
Mr. Miller, the accountant is not in the 
position where the financial stability or 
future of his client’s business rests en- 
tirely upon what is contained in such 
reports. 

“However, | have never had any per- 
sonal knowledge of the board of direc- 
tors, executive committee or stockhold- 
cers—or for that matter the active execu- 
tive management of the business in nu- 
merous cases—making a careful study 
and review of the insurance being car- 
ried by the concern, the responsibility 
for such in the majority of cases being 
left to one of the lesser officers. This 
greatly increases the responsibility of 
the broker. Many business executives 
feel that insurance is so highly technical 
that they must rely on their brokers in 
the same sense that they rely on their 
lawyers in legal matters. 

“In the minds of a great many business 
people an insurance policy or contract 
is something about which the layman is 
not expected to know much or really 
understand, and they therefore take it 
for granted that when you deliver to 
them a policy which you claim protects 
them against certain types of losses it 
is what you represent it to be. 

“However, we can picture many cases 
where the policies issued to the assured 
are never reviewed by anyone else, 
which might result in a business being 
unable to rehabilitate itself after a loss 
of some kind because of inadequate cov- 
crage or improper type of coverage, or 
a number of other angles that are inti- 
mately involved in insurance. In other 
words, the only reason for buying insur- 
ance on the part of anyone, whether it 
is an individual or a business, is to pro- 
tect themselves against that unforeseen 
emergency or catastrophe which were 
it to happen would ruin the business, 
unless this reserve or emergency pro- 
tection in the form of an insurance pol- 
icy were available.” 

Selection Not Strict Enough 





Discussing qualifications and selection 
of brokers Mr. Miller said: “As a buyer 
of insurance it is quite natural that one 
of the first thoughts in connection with 
what I might expect from my broker is 
regarding his qualifications. It would 
seem that the only qualification neces- 
sary for one to enter the insurance field 
fiem the selling standpoint is that he 
pessess ‘connections’ or that he be will- 
ing to go out and see what he can do 
on a commission basis. 

“Generally there seems to be no care- 
ful process of selection on the part of 


“ 











insurance companies nor any rigid rules 
on the part of the Insurance Depart- 
inent with respect to training, experi- 
ence, aptitude, or other standards of 
measurement usually employed by mod- 
ern business management in the selec- 
tion of personnel. * * * 

“IT do not mean to say that a man 
must have started in his youth and de- 
voted his entire time and attention to 
some phase or phases of insurance in 
order to qualify for a broker’s license 
or aS an insurance representative; nor 
is such a background essential to suc- 
cess in the insurance field. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is my own personal view- 
point that those organizations which are 
the most successful along sales as well 
as other lines achieve their success 
largely through the introduction of new 
biood into their organizations or indus- 
try. This is not due, however, to a 
promiscuous infusion of new blood but 
rather to a very careful selection, and 
that is the point that I am trying to 
emphasize in stating that more careful 
consideration and study should be given 
to the qualifications of an individual be- 
fore he is ‘turned loose’ to sell insur- 
ance to the public.” 


Ethics 


As to ethics the speaker said his ex- 
perience has been that the solicitation 
of insurance, with a few rare and ex- 
tremely pleasant exceptions, is developed 
in a manner that seems to lack certain 
ethical principles and considerations. 

“Instead of approaching the matter 
on the basis of type of service that 
might be rendered to the prospect and 
the qualifications of the individual broker 
or the organization which he represents 
to do an outstanding job in a particulat 
field of insurance,” he observed, “we are 
more often solicited on the basis of giv- 
ing a certain amount of the line which 
we buy to an individual broker or brok- 
erage organization because of any one 
of a number of personal reasons which 
have no direct bearing on the quality 
or type of service rendered or on the 
quality or type of coverage provided. 
This is more or less accepted by the 
general run of insurance buyers and as- 
sureds, presumably because it is a con- 
dition that has existed in the insurance 
business for many years. 

“The point I have in mind is perhaps 
best illustrated by an incident that was 
related to me not very long ago, where 
a certain small manufacturer was found 
to have something in the neighborhood 
of twenty individual fire insurance poli- 
cies covering a total of approximately 
$80,000 fire insurance. Each of the in- 
dividual policies had been written by a 
different broker or agent and nearly 
every policy contained a clause of some 
sort that differed from the other poli- 
cies in so far as his particular business 
was concerned. 


Wanted to Spread Business Around 


“When questioned regarding this sit- 
uation, this particular manufacturer was 
frank to admit that he distributed his 
insurance in this fashion because of the 
fact that he had some friends in the 
insurance business, and various of his 
customers had friends whom they sent 
to him, and he thought it was good 
business to spread the insurance around 
in this way. Of course, he was not 
aware of the difficulties he would have 
encountered along certain lines had he 
suffered a loss and attempted an adjust- 
ment with the various companies, with 
the policies all having different clauses. 

“I thoroughly agree that in the great 
majority of cases this is a disagreeable 
policy on the part of the client, as no 
one broker gets sufficient out of his bus- 
iness to give the account its proper at- 
tention. Furthermore, no one broker 
secures a sufficient volume of business 
in many instances to be able to present 
a very strong front to the underwriters 
or companies on behalf of the client 
when some particular point is at issue. 
However, it has been my experience that 
those situations, wherever you find them, 
are due in the last analysis largely to 
the brokers themselves.” : 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Cy 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 


——— 
COAST SURETY ASS’N ELECTs 


Dick W. Graves of Hartford A. & C. |; 

Pres. of Southern California Body; 

Other Officers Elected 

Dick W. Graves of the Hartford Ac. 
cident & Indemnity office at Los Ap. 
geles was unanimously elected president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
of Seuthern California at its recent an- 
nual meeting. E: J. Walsh, Massachy- 
setts Bonding, was named _vice-presj- 
dent, and C. F. Batchelder, Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of N. A., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for a second term. 
Members of the executive committee are 
Jos. I. Johnson, chairman; W. J. Ben- 
nett, H. E. Wood, R. O. Wilson, E. J. 
Walsh, C. F. Batchelder and Dick W. 


Graves. 














General Brokers’ on Warpath 
Against Fraudulent Claimants 


Decrying the increase in liability in- 
surance rates for apartment and _ board- 
ing houses, the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee to 
study the problem created by the in- 
creasing number of fraudulent claims. 
Nathan Greenbaum is its chairman. 

This committee will co-operate with 
other insurance organizations, business 
associations and boards of trade in an 
effort to rout fraudulent claimants and 
unscrupulous lawyers in the vicious prac- 
tice of bleeding insurance companies by 
means of fraudulent claims. 

Just as the aid of the Bar Association 
was enlisted in the elimination of am- 
bulance chasers in negligence actions 
several years ago, it is hoped that 
through this same supervisory organiza- 
tion active measures will be instituted to 
prosecute offending attorneys. Serving 
on the committee with Mr. Greenbaum 
are the following: Robert M. Ferguson, 
Leonard Jacobs, S. Nicoll Schwartz and 
George F. Sullivan. 


Wade Fetzer 


(Continued from Page 34) 


but withal his most complete happiness 
is sought and found in the family circle 
where there are four children and, as 
he proudly declares, five youngsters of 
the third generation. 

One son, Wade Fetzer, Jr., and son- 
in-law, John H. Sherman, are active in 
the agency; another son, John C. Fetzer, 
is now learning the fire insurance busi- 
ness in the western department of the 
America Fore Group. 

His Philosophy 

Wade Fetzer has builded well because 
it would be impossible for him to do 
otherwise. Man, he thinks, justifies his 
existence only when he creates some- 
thing worthy of the mind with which he 
is endowed. He has an utter abhor- 
ence of waste, but particularly waste of 
opportunity. 

To him life is a privileged period set 
aside for the purpose of adding some- 
thing concretely substantial to material 
progress and in which to prepare for 
that which is to come. So he builds— 
builds business and holds it for the fun 
of accomplishment, builds men for their 
greater glory, and erects buildings for 
their physical and mental refreshment 
and their spiritual stimulus. 

This then is a blue-print of the plan 
from which was built the career of an 
Iowa youth who meant to be an M. D. 
and who earned instead the degree of 
Master of Insurance. And across it, 
written in great letters, are the potent 
words, “Let’s go!” 
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omething to Shoot At!""—and something to shoot with! 
Paradise to the hunter—profits to the insurance agent. 


Additional Automobile premiums are certainly “something to shoot at.” 
Thesales material, listed above, which Royal-Liverpool Companies furnish 
their agents to help them sell the new Comprehensive Automobile 
coverage (approved in most states) is premium-producing ammunition. 


Investigate typical sales plans and helps which these Companies offer 
to their agents. Write for samples of material and details of this plan. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














THE IDEA PROSPECTS HAVE that 
they can afford to “let it go for 
awhile” probably costs you more 
sales than any other one factor. They 
put you off: “It sounds very inter- 
esting, but I’m sort of hard up just 
now; later on I'll be able to handle 
it better . . .” 


But here is an advertisement that 
goes right to the heart of this selling 
problem. Using a story that no father 
of a family can help applying to his 
own personal case, it shows clearly 
and dramatically the danger of wait- 
ing, of postponing needed insurance 
protection. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 
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Nor does it leave the reader there. 
It goes on to show him why he need 
no longer wait, shows him that The 
Union Central Life’s new Multiple 
Protection Plan offers every kind of 
protection he would like to have, 
both for his family’s future and his 
own—all in one policy that he can 
afford immediately. 


In a word—it leaves him in an 
unusually receptive mood for the 
next Union Central man who ealls 
- - . a fact that is being reflected in 
the daily production records of the 
Union Central field force. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President . 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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